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GUTBRBATURE, 


A VOLUME OF LYRICS. 


BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 

This volume contains some very pleasing poems, which the authoress has ju- 
diciously collected together from the various publications in which they have ap- 
peared, and to which she has added several original compositions. We like the 
simplicity of Mrs. Wilson’s style in the ballads, of which there are many in- 
serted in this volume, and though we do not critically pronounce her writings to 
be free from blemishes, we must aver that they deserve to be read by every 
person who can appreciate the beauties of poetry. We give the following can- 
zenet as a specimen of the contents of this lady’s style :— 

Go! Winter, go! 
Thy frozen locks and tresses white, 
And looks that kindle not delight 
And breath that chills the young heart's glow, 
And frowns that make the tear-drop start, 
No bliss—no pleasure can impart. 
Go! Winter, go ! 








Come! Summer, come! 
With genial skies and budding flowers, 
And balmy gales and fragrant showers, 
And smiles that clothe the earth in bloom; 
Come, with thy bright and fairy band, 
And scatter gladness o’er the land. 
Come! Summer, come! 
This is a very chaste and beautiful composition ; but we are about to extract a 
little ballad, which we consider superior to it :— 
Like dew-drops to the parching flower, 
Like nectar to the revel bowl, 
Like roses to love’s summer bower, 
Is music to the soul. 
Thoughts which have smothered long, or slept 
In the deep lab’rinths of the mind ; 
~~ memories of past moments kept 
aike relics fondly shrin‘d ; 
Kindle to life at music’s call, 
As water gushing from the stream 
Long chain’d in Winter's icy thrall, 
hen kiss'd by Summer's beam! 
In concluding this notice of Mrs. Wilson's lyrical effusions, we give them our 
warmest commendation. She is one of the most industrious writers of the day, 
and deserves to be honoured both for her perseverance and her talent. ‘ 


STANZAS. 
When the cold tablet bears my fading name, 
Let no long record boast its worth or fame ; 
For the plain monument that Truth would raise 
Would give as much to censure as to praise. 


Let no unholy murmurs note my life, 

As one dark scene of sorrow, pain and strife ; 
Though there be other worlds of purer bliss, 
The heart that’s grateful thanks a God in this. 


Strangers may pause to mark who sleeps below, 
Percnance a friend may read, perchance a foe. 
What can they learn? that joy, affection, trust, 
Hate, scorn, and malice end in “dust to dust.” 


ELIZA COOK. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE DINNER. 

When I retired to my room to dress for dinner, I found my servant waiting 
with a note from my uncle, for which, he informed me, the messenger expected 
an answer. 

I broke the seal and read :— 

“Dear Cnarey, 

* Do not lose a moment in securing old Blake—if you have not already 
done so, as information has just reached me that the government party has_pro- 
mised a cornetcy to young Matthew, if he can bring over his father. | Ana these 
are the people I have been voting with—a few private cases excepted—for thirty 
odd years ! ; 

“‘T am very sorry for your accident. Considine informs me that it will need ez- 
planation at a later period. He has been in Athlone since Tuesday, in hopes to 
catch the new candidate on his way down, and ge: him into a little ‘private quar- 
rel before the day ; if he succeed, it will save the county much expense,and conduce 
— to the peace and happiness of all. But, “these things,” as Father 

ach says, ‘are in the hands of Providence.” You must also persuade old 
Blake to write a few lines to Simon Mallock, about the Coolnamuck mortgage. 
We can give him no satisfaction at present, at least such as he looks for, and 


don’t be philandering any longer where you are, when your health permits a 
ehange of quarters. 





“Your affectionate uncle, 
“Goprrey O’Mattey.” 

“P. S.—I have just heard from Considine; he was out this morning and 
shot a fellow in the knee, but finds that after all he was not the candidate, but 
a tourist that was writing a book about Connemera. 

“P. S. No. 2—Bear the mortgage in mind, for old Mallock is a spiteful fel- 
tow, and has a grudge against me, si 
Oh, the world, the world !—G. O'M. 

Until I had read this very clear epistle to the end, I had no very precise con- 
eeption how completely I had forgotten all my uncle’s interests, and neglected 


all his injunctions. Already five davs had elapsed, and I had not as much as | 
mooted the question to Mr. Blake, and probably all this time my uncle was cal- | 


culating on the thing as concluded ; but, with one hole in my head, and some 
half-dozen in my heart, my memory was none of the best. 

Snatching up the letter, therefore, I resolved to lose no more time ; and pro- 
ceeded at once to Mr. Blake's room, expecting that I should, as the even: 
proved, find him engaged in the very laborious duty of making his toilette. 

“Come in, Charley,” said he, as I tapped gently at the door: “its only Char- 
ley, my darling ; Mrs. B. won't mind you.” ° . 

“* Not the least in life,” responded Mrs. B. disposing at the same time, a pair 
- her husband's corderoys, oo across her ample shoulders, which be- 

fore were displayed in the plenitude and breadth of colouring we i ; 
* Sit down, ray and tell us what's the matter.” ee 
_ As, until this moment, I was in perfect ignorance of the Adam and Eve-like 
simplicity in which the private economy of Mr. Blake’s household was conducted, 
I would have gladly retired from what I found to be a mutual territory of dres- 
sing-room, had not Mr. Blake's injunctions been issued somewhat like an order 
to remain. 

“ It’s only a letter, sir,” said I, stuttering, “from my uncle, about the Elec- 
tion, He says thet, as his majority is now certain, he would feel better pleased 


nee | horsewhipped his son in Banagher.— | 


| in going to the poll with all the family, you know, sir, along with him. He wish- | 


j €S me just to sound your intent.ons—to make out how you feel disposed towards 
| to come straight to the point and tell you so.” 

“[ perceive,” said Mr. Blake, giving his chin at the moment, an awful gash 
| with the razor, “I perceive, go on.” 
| Well, sir, [ have little more to say; my uncle knows what influence you 
| have in Scariff, and expects you'll do what you can there.” y 
“ Any thing more?” said Blake, with a very dry, and quizzical expression, I 
| didn’t half like, ‘ any thing more ?” 

“ Oh, yes, you are to write a line to old Mallock.” 

“T understand, about Coolnamuck, isn’t it?” 

“ Exactly ; I believe that’s all.” ' 

* Well now, Charley, you may go down stairs, and we'll talk it over after din- 
ner.” 
| ‘Yes, Charley, dear, go down, for I'm going to draw on my_ stockings,” said 
| the fair Mrs. Blake, with a look of very modest consciousness. 
| When I had left the room I couldn't help muttering a “thank God,” for the 
| Success of a mission I more than once feared for, and hastened to despatch a 
| note tomy uncle, assuring him of the Blake interest, and adding that, for pro- 
| priety’s sake, I should defer my departure for a day or two longer. 

This done, with a heart lightened of its load, and in high spirits at_ my clever- 
ness,I descended to the drawing-room. Here a very large party were already as- 
j sembled, and, at every opening of the door, a new relay of Blakes, Burkes, 
; and Bodkins, was introduced. In the absence of the host, Sir George Dash- 
| wood was “ making the agreeable” to the guests, and shook hands with every 
| new arrival, with all the warmth and cordiality of old friendship. While thus 
| he inquired for various absent individuals, and asked, most affectionately, for sun- 
| dry misses, aunts, and uncles, not forthcoming, a slight incident occurred, which, 

by its ludicrous turn, served to shorten the long half hour before dinner. An in- 
| dividual of the party, a Mr. Blake, had, from certain peculiarities of face, obtain- 
| ed, in his boyhood, the sobriquet of ** shave the wind.” This hatchet-like con- 
| formation had grown with his growth, and perpetuated upon him a_nick-name, 
| by which alone was he ever spoken of among his friends and acquaintances ; the 
| only difference being, that, as he came to man’s estate, brevity, tha soul of wii, 
| had curtailed the epithet to mere “ shave.”’ Now, Sir George had been hearing 
| frequent reference made to him, always by ‘this name, heard him ever so addres- 
' sed, and perceived him to reply to it ; so that, when he was himself asked by 
sme one, what sport he had found that day among the woodcocks, he answered 
, at once, with a bow of grateful acknowledgement, ‘ Excellent, indeed, but en- 
' tirely owing to where I was placed in the copse ; had it not been for Mr. Shave, 

there, i 
{ [need not say that the remainder of his speech was drowned in one universal 
| shout of laughter, in which, to do him justice, the excellent Shave himself hearti- 
| ly joined. ‘Scarcely were the sounds of mirth lulled into an apparent calm,when 
| the door opened, and the hostess appeared. Mrs. Blake advanced in all the pleni- 
| tude of her charms, arrayed in crimson satin, sorely injured in its freshness by a 
| patch of grease upon the front, about the same size and shape as the Continent of 
| Europe, in Arrowsmith’s Atlas; a swansdown tippet covered her shoulders ; 
| massive bracelets ornamented her wrists; while from her cars descended two 
| Irish diamond earrings, rivalling in magnitude and value the glass pendants of 
,alustre. Her reception of her guests made ample amends, in warmth and cor- 
| diality, for any deficiency of elegance ; and, as she disposed her ample propor- 
| tions upon the sofa, and looked around upon the company, she appeared the very 
| impersonation of hospitality. : 
| After several openings and shuttings of the drawing-room door, accompanied 

by the appearance of old Simon the Butler, who cuunted the party at leas: 
; five times before he was certain that the score was correct; dinner was at 
length announced. Now came a moment of difficulty ; and one which as testing 
; Mr. Blake's tact, he would gladly have seen devolve upon some other shoulders ; 
| for he well knew that the marshalling a room full of mandarins, blue, green, 
and yellow, was “cakes and gingerbread” to ushering a Galway party in to 
din wer. 

First then was Mr. Miles Bodkin, whose grandfather would have been a lord if 
Cromwell had not hanged him one fine morning. Then Mrs. Mosey Blake's 
first husband was promised the title of Kilmacud if it was ever restored, whereas 
| Mrs. French of Knocktumnor’s mother was then at law fora title ; and lastly. 
| Mrs. Joe Burke was fourth cousin to Lord Clanricarde,as is,or will be every Burke 

from this to the day of judgment. Now, luckily for her prospects the lord was 
| alive; and Mr. Blake, remembering a very sage adage, about, ‘ acad lions,” 
| &e. solved the difficulty at once, by gracefully tucking the laay under his arm, 
| and leading the way ; the others soon followed ; the priest of Portumna, and my 
unworthy self bringing up the rear. 
When many a year afterwards, the hard ground of 4 mountain bivouac, with 
| its pitiful portion of pickled corktree, yclept mess beef, and that pyroligneous 
aqua-fortis they cail corn brandy, have been my hard fare, | often looked back 
to that day’s dinner, with a most heart-yearning sensation. A turbot as big 
as the Waterloo shield; a sirloin that seemed cut fromthe sides of a rhinoce- 
ros ; a sauce-hoat that contained an oyster bed. There was a turkey which 
singly would have formed the main army of a French dinner, doing mere out- 
| post duty—flanked by a picquet of ham, and a detached squadron of chickens, 
| carefully ambushed in a forest of greens; potatoes not disguised, d la maitre 
| d@’hdtel, and tortured to resemble bad macaroni, but piled like shot in an ordnance 
| yard, were posted at different quarters; while massive decanters of port and 
| sherry stood proudly up like standard bearers amid the goodly array. ‘This was 
| none of your austere * great dinners,” where a cold and chilling ‘ plateau” of 
| artificial nonsense cuts off one half of the table from the ingercourse with the 
other ; when whispered sentences constitute the conversation, and all the friend- 
ly recognition of wine drinking, which renews acquaintance and cements an 
| intimacy, is replaced by the ceremonious filling of your glass by 4 lacquey— 
| where smiles go current in lieu of kind speeches, and epigram and smertness 
form the substitute for the broad jest and merry story. Far from it; here the 
| company eat, drank, talked, laughed, did all but sing, and certainly enjoyed 
themselves heartily. As for me, I was little more than a listener, and such was 
| the crash of plates, the jingle of glasses, and the clatter of voices, that frag- 
ments only of what vas passing around reached me ; giving to the conversation 
of the party a character occasionally somewhat incongruous. Thus, such 
sentences as the fullowing ran foul of each other every instant :—_ 

“‘No better land in Galway”—* where could you find such facilities"—“ for 
| shooting Mr. Jones on his way home’—* the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth”—* kiss’—** Miss Blake, she’s the girl with a foot and ankle” 
— Daly has never had wool onhis sheep”—* how could he’—* what does he 
pay fur the mountain”—“ four and ten pence a yard” —* not a penny less”—* all 
| the cabbage stalks and potatoe skins, with some bog stuff through it’—* that’s 

the thing to”—* make soup,with a red herring in it, instead of salt"—* and when 
| he proposed for my niece, says he’—‘ mix a strong tumbler, and I'll make a 
shake down for you on the floor”—* and may the Lord have mercy on your soul” 
—‘ andnow, down the middle and upagaim”’—*- Captain Magan, my dear, he is the 
man”—* to shave a pig properly”—“ its not money I’m looking for, says he, 
the girl of my heart’—**if she had not a wind-gall and two spavins”—“ I'd have 
given her the rights of the church, of coorse,” said Father Roach,bringing up the 
rear Of this ill-assorted jargon. 

Such were the scattered links of conversation I was condemned to listen to, 
till a general rise on the part of the ladies left us alone to discuss cur wine and 
enter in good earnest upon the more serious duties of the evening. 

Scarcely was the door closed, when one of the company, seizing the bell-rope, 








| 


| him ; and—and, faith, as I am but a poor diplomatist, | thought the best way was | 


ST 

‘“* Good claret—no better,” said another ; ‘but it sits mighty cold on the sto- 
mach.” 

“ There's nothing like the groceries after ail—eh, Sir George?” said an old 
squire to the English general, who acceded to the fact which he understood in 
a very different sense. 

“Oh, punch you are my Warlin’,” hummed another, as a large square half-gal- 
lon decanter of whiskey was placed on the table—the various decanters of wine 
being now ignominiously sent down to the end of the board, without any evi- 
dence of regret on any face, save Sir George Dashwood’s, who mixed his tumbler 
with a very rebellious conscience. 

Whatever were the noise and clamour of the company before, they were no- 
thing to what now ensued. As one party were discussing the approaching con- 
test, another was planning a steeple-chace; while two individuals, unhappily re- 
moved from each other the entire length of the table, were what is “ challenging 
each other's effects” in a very remarkable manner ; the process so styled being 
an’exchange of property, when each party setting an ee, value upon some 
article barters it for another, the amount of boot paid and received being deter- 
| minea by a third person, who is the umpire. Thus a gold breast-pin was — 
ped, as the phrase is, against a horse; then a pair of boots, then a Kerry bu l, 
&c., every imaginable species of property coming into the market. Sometimes 
as matters of very dubious value turned up; great laughter was the result. In 
this very national pastime, a Mr. Miles Bodkin, a noted fire-eater of the west, 
was a great proficient, and, it is said, once so completely succeeded in despuiling 
an uninitiated hand, that after winning in succession his horse, gig, harness, &c., 
he proceeded seriatim to his watch, ring, clothes, and portmanteau, and actually 
concluded by winning all he possessed, and kindly lent him a card cloth to cover 
him on his way tothe hotel. His success on the present occasion was consider 
able, and his spirits proportionate. The decanter had thrice been replenished, 
and the flushed faces and thickened utterance of the guests evinced that from 
the cold properties of the claret there was but little to dread. As for Mr. Bod- 
kin, his manner was incapable of any higher flight when under the influence of 
whiskey, from what evinced itself on common occasions ; and, a3 he sat at the 
end of the table, fronting Mr. Blake, he assumed all the dignity of the ruler of 
the feast, with an energy no one seemed disposed to question. Jn answer to 
some observations of Sir George, he was led into something like an oration upon 
| the peculiar excellencies of his native county, which ended in a declaration that 
there was nothing like Galway. 

“Why don’t you give us a song, Miles? and maybe the general would leam 
more from it, than all your speech-making.” 

“To be sure,” cried out several voices together ; to be sure : let us hear the 
“ Man for Galway.” 

Sir George having joined most warmly in the request, Mr. Bodkin filled up his 
glass to the brim, bespoke a chorus to his chaunt, and, clearing his voice with a 
deep hem, began the following ditty, to the air which Moore has since rendered 
immortal, by the beatiful song “ Wreath the bowl,” &c. And although the 
words are well known in the west, for the information of less favoured regions, I 
here transcribe the 





MAN FOR GALWAY. 


“ To drink a toast, 

A proctor roast, 
Or bailiff, as the case is ; 

To kiss your wife, 

To take your life 
At ten or fifteen paces. 

To keep game cocks—to hunt the fox, 
To drink in punch the Solway. 

With debts galore, but fun far more, 
Oh, that’s ‘ the man for Galway.’ 

Chorus—With debts, &c. 


“ The King of Oude 

Is mighty proud : 
And so were onst the Caysars ;—(Casars.) 

But ould Giles Eyre 

Would make them stare, 
Av he had them with the Blazers. 

To the devil I fling—ould Runjeet Sing, 
He's only a prince in 2 small way ; 

And knows nothing at all uf a six foot wall. 
Oh, he’d never do *for Galway.’ 


“ Ye think the Blakes 
Are no ‘ great shakes ;’ 
They’re all his blood relations, 
And the Bodkins sneeze 
At the grim Chineese, 
For they come from the ‘ Phenaycians ;’ 
So fill to the brim, and here’s to him 
Who'd drink in punch the Solway ; 
With debts galore, but fun far more, 
Oh! that’s ‘the man for Galway.’ " 
Chorus—With debts, &c.” 


I much fear, that the reception of this very classic ode would not be as favour 
able in general companies as it was on the occasion I first heard it ; for certainly 








the applause was almost deafening ; and even Sir George, the defects of whose 
English education left some of the allusions out of his reach, was highly amused 
and laughed heartily. 
The conversation once more reverted to the election, and although I was too 
far from those who seemed best informed on the matter, to hear much, I could 
catch enough to discover that the feeling was a confident one This was grati- 
fying to me, as I had some scruples about my so long neglecting my good uncle’s 
cause. 
“ We have Scariff to a man,” said Bodkin. 
“ And Mosey’s tenantry,” said another “I swear that tho’ there's not a free- 
hold registered on the estate, that they'll vote, every mother's son of them, or 
devil a stone of the court house they'll leave standing, on another.” ‘ 

“And may the Lord look to the returning Orficer,” said a third, throwing up 
his eyes 

“Mosey's tenantry are droll boys, and, like their landlord, more by token— 
they never pay any rent.” 

"O And whet for shouldn't they vote ?” said a dry looking little old fellow in a 

red waistcoat ; “*when I was the dead agent—” 
“ The dead agent,” interrupted Sir George with a start. i 
« Just so,” said the old fellow, pulling down his spectacles from his forehead, 
and casting a half angry look at Sir George, for what he had suspected to be a 
doubt of his veracity. 
“The General does not know, maybe, what that is,” said some one. 
“ You have just anticipated me,” said Sir George ; “I really am in most pro- 
found ignorance.” 
“It is the dead agent,” says Mr. Blake, “‘ who always provides substitutes for 
any voters that may have died since the last election. A very important fact in 
statistics may thus be gathered from the poll-books of this county, which proves 
it to be the healthies* part of Europe—a freeholder has not died in it for the last 
fifty years Ss ai , ‘ 
“The ‘ Kiltopher boys’ wont come this time—they say there's no use trying to 
vote when so many were transported last ass‘zes for perjury.” 





said, “ with your leave Mr. Blake, we'll have the ‘dew’ now.” 


“They're poor spirited creatures,” said another. 
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“ Not they—they are as decent boys as any we have—they’re willing to wreck 
the town for fifty shillings worth oi spirits ; besides, if they won’t vote for the 
county, they will for the borough.” . a 

This declaration scemed to restore these interesting individuals to favoar, and 
now all attention was turned toward Bodkin, who was detailing the plan of a 
grand attack ujon the polling booths, to be headed by himself. By this time all 
the prudence and guardedness of the party had given way—whiskey was in the 
ascendant, and every bold stroke of e:ection policy, every cunning artifice, every 
ingenious device, was detailed and applauded, in a manner which proved that self- 
respect was not the gift of ‘ mountain dew.” 

he mirth and fan grew momentarily more boisterous, and Miles Bodkin, who 

ad twice before been prevented proposing some toast, by a telegraphic signal 

‘om the other end of the table, now swore that nothing should prevent him any 

longer, ana rising with a smoking tumbler in his hand, delivered himself as fol- 
lows: 

“No, no, Phil. Blake, ye needn't be winkin’ at me that way—It’s little I care 
for the spawn of the ould serpent.” (Here great cheers greeted the speaker, in 
which, without well knowing why, I heartily joined.) “ Tn going to give you a 
t oast, boys,—a real good toast—none of your sentimental things about wall-flow- 
e1s, or the vernal equinox, or that kind of thing, but a sensible, patriotic, manly, 
intrepid toast ; a toast you must drink in the most universal, laborious, and aw- 
ful manner -do ye see now !”—{Loud cheers.] “If any man of you here pre- 
sent, doesn’t drain this toast to the bottom—(here the speaker looked fixedly at 
me, as did the rest of the company,)—then, by the great gun of Atulone, I'll 
make him eat the decanter, glass, stopper, and all; for the good of his digestion 
—d’ ye see now.” 

The cheering at this mild determination, prevented my hearing what followed ; 
but the peroration consisted in a very glowing eulogy upon some person un- 
known, and a speedy return to him as a member for Galway. Amid all the noise 
‘and tumult at this critical moment, nearly every eye at the table was turned up- 
ow me, and as I concluded that they had been drinking my uncle’s health, I thun- 
dered away at the mahogany with all my energy. At length, the hip hipping 

over, and comparative quiet restored, I rose from my seat to return thanks—but 
etrange enough, Sir George Dashwood did so likewise, and there we both stood 
amid an uproar, that might well have shaken the courage of more practised ora- 
tors ; while from every side came cries of hear, hear—go on Sir George—speak 
sont General—sit down Charley—confound the boy—knock the legs from under 
him, &c. Not understanding why Sir George should interfere with what I regard- 
ed as my peculiar duty, [ resolved not to give way, and avowed this determina- 
tion in no very equivocal terms. ‘In that case,” said the General, “I am to 
suppose that the young gentleman moves an amendment to your propo- 
sitition, and, as the etiquette is in his favour, I yield.”-—-Here he resum- 
ed tris place, amid a most terrific scene of noise and tumult, while several 
huinane proposals, as to my treatment, were made around me, and a kind sug- 
gestion thrown out to break my neck, by a near neighbour. Mr. Blake at length 
prevailed upon the party to hear what I had to say—for he was certain 1 should 
not detain them above a minute. The commotion having in some measure sub- 
sided. I began—‘ gentlemen, as the adopted son of the worthy man, whose 
“health you have just drank. Heaven knows how long I should have continued 
—but here my eloquence was met by such a roar of laughing, as I never before 
listened to; from one end of the board to the other it was one continued shout, 
and went on too as if all the spare lungs of the party had been kept in reserve 
for the occasion. I turned from one to the other—I tried to smile, and seemed 
to participate in the joke, but failed—I frowned—lI looked savagely about to see 
if uo where I could see enough to turn my wrath thitherward; and, as it chanc- 
ed, not in vain, for Mr. Miles Bodkin, with an intuitive perception of my 
wishes, most suddenly ceased in his mirth, and assuming a look of frowning 
defiance, that had cone him good service upon many former occasions, rose and 
said— 

“Well, Sir, I hope you’re proud of yourself—you’ve madea nice beginning 
of it, and a pretty story you'll have for your uncle. But if you’d like to break 
the news by a letter, the General will have great p!easure in franking it for you ; 
for by the rock of Cashel, we'll carry him in against all the O’Malleys that ever 
cheated the Sheriff.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when! seized my wine glass, and hurled 
it with all my force at his head ; so sudden was the act, and so true the aim, 
that Mr. Bodkin measured his length upon the floor, ere his friends could ap- 
preciate his late eloquent effusion. The scere now became terrific, for though 
the redoubted Miles was hors de combat, his friends made a tremendous rush at, 
and would infallibly have succeeded in capturing me, had not Blake and four 
or five others interposed. Amid a desperate struggle, which lasted for some 
minutes, I was torn from the spot, carried bodily up stairs, and pitched headlong 
into tay own room, where having doubly locked the door on the outside, they left 
me te my own cool, and not over-agreeable reflections. 








THE THREE CAPITALS. 


LONDON—PARIS—ST. PETERSBURG. 

Londou—Paris—St. Petersburgh, par excellence the three capitals of Europe ! 
We love thy Prater, Vienna, and on thy Boulevards, Berlin, we look with a par- 
tial regard ; but to St. Petersburg, as the capital of the North, let us commend 
«ourselves. To the eye of the stranger sailing up the Neva, it rises like a sceue 
of enchantment, as fresh, and artificial, and glittering, as though it had just risen 
from the hand of the architect. Every house appears to the uninitiated .ewly 
erected, St. Petersburg, in truth, must, from the very nature of the materials 
employed in its architecture, ever remain a new city. An old building would be 
ananomaly. Formed of brick, and covered with stones, it is doomed to eternal 
reproduction. No weather-stains can ever svil the surface of its palaces. No 
crannies of “olden times” can break their shining corners. ‘The wrongs of 
winter are repaired in each successive spring. So it is now—-so will it ever be. 
As each tenement begins to show symptoms of decay, it is pulled down, but only 
to make room for another, as closely resembling its predecessor as ‘peas in a 
trencher.” The same bricks (not that production of ancient times which 
in the walls and gardens of Babylon bade defiance to all assauits) rise a 
second time ; the same plaster, like a meretricious cosmetic, imparts to them 
the same look of unfading youth ; the same dwarfish pilasters of wood and stuc- 
co mount guard over the same floridly ornamented doorways ; and the son, as he 
eccupies the chamber of his father, sees no soberer tint in the interior or exterior 
of the edifice than that which it wore without change or intermission in his in- 
fancy. Wooden houses are now as great a rarity in Petersburg as in London, 
and are only to be found in the sulvurbs, where they remain unoccupied during the 
winter, and are re-opened when the cuckoo, in the woods of the Kamennoy Os- 
troff or Krestossky, warn the Russian, who has been mufiled in furs for six months, 
to retire for a season from the smoke and dust of the city ; but the flimsy struc- 
tures which we see on every side, promise to the future as little of a historical 
qpast, as though sti!l more perishable materials had been used. Like the power 
of Russia herself, her capital is but the creation of yesterday. A hundred years 
ago the Neva glided on through a circle of uncultivated and almost uninhabited 
marshes—not a single street of the immense mass of architecture, which now 
catches the eye in every direction on either side of that beautiful river, had ari- 
sen—not a single dome had sprung up among those numerous churches, within 
which the services of the Greek communion are now celebrated with a dignity 
which would do no dishonour to the august ceremonial of papal Rome. The 
spot on which St. Petersburg stands was but a barren waste, and the Gulf of 
Finland a long fiord, unconscious of the grand commercial purposes to which, 
within so brief a period, they were destined to become subservient.* ‘The origi- 
nal capital, during the lifetime of its founder, occupied an extremely limited space 

when compared with its present extent. From the period of his death, to the 
present hour, it has been growing rapidly on every side—nor is the work yet com- 
pleted. The ground on which it stands is already so extensive, that it proinises, 
within a century, to rival even the largest capitals of Europe, unless the desti- 
nies of the Muscovite race, pointing southwards to the seven hills of Constanti- 
nople, a fitter site for the metropolis of an advancing dominion, should be found 
-on the shores of the Bosphorus than on the banks of the Neva, and the gardens 
of the Sultan should afford a more agreeable spot for the diplomatic conferences 
of Nicholas, than the palaces of Peterhoff or Zarskoé—and then, St. Petersburg, 
built in a day, will disappear before a returning sunset, and eyes that have been 
familiar with the glories of St. Sophia will turn willingly from the ephemeral 
majesty of the Cazan. How different from London and Paris is St. Petersburg, 
in everything which can impart a national tone of feeling, and create a reciprocal 





* Peter, like almost every other great man, from the time of Alexander till that of Jo- 
seph Hume and Colone! Sibthorp, has been grossly misunderstood. While some swear 
by the rood that he wasa paragon of purity, genius, and every virtue which can adorn 
the character of an iliustrious inonarch ; others, equally forgetful of the juste milieu, have 

« exaggerated his vices, until their garbled accounts almost convince us that he wasa dis- 
grace to our species—a drunkard—a debauchee---a cruel and relentless judge---a self- 
willed and blind tyrant. The Master Peter of the docks of Saardam was no ordinary 
man. When we consider the singular positioa in which, at an eatiy age, he found him- 
self, we cannot bestow on him a measure of eulogium too high for his deserts. That his 
faults were neither few nor trifling is undoubtedly true, but, under the circumstances in 
which he was placed, we question whether tacy did not. in some respects, aid him in 
working ont successfully the important projects which he had undertaken. An intellect 
dess coarse than that of Peter would have shrunk from the alinost hopeless task of influ- 
encing the mass of Russian ignorance---a physica! frame of less iron mould would have 
sunk beneath the protracted toils imposed on him by this voluntary mission---a temper 
less imperious, less endowed with stern determination and infiexible obstinacy, would 
have been overborne by the niance and clamour ofa nobility at that time,in essential 
dignity of character, scarce y superior to their serfs---and the monarch, whose name 
ought to be eternally sacred in the eyes ofthe descendants of the peopie over whom he 
rale1, would have probably fallen a victim to his patriotic zeal, like too many of the illus- 
trious class to whom he belongs---the founders of infant dynasties---the premature apos- 
ties of civilization and truth, by the hands of those for whom he laboured, or through the 

- @espair of beholding the object for which he strugg-ed fiaally accomplished. 
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action between the popular heart and the objects around it—the Notre Dames, 
and Westminster Abbeys, and St. Pauls, and Sorbonnes, from the towers or in 
the aisles of which we look upona tract of many centuries! The inhabitant of 
St. Petersburg is not possessed of anything on this hand or on that, which can 
link his hopes and remembrances to his native city, or on any higher grounds than 
those of convenience or necessity. In walking along its streets, but for the 
bearded Mujiks who occasionally cross our path, we might without difficulty 
imagine that we had not passed beyond the precincts of either of the great cities 
already mentioned. Here it is French—there German—in scarcely anything ex- 
clusively Russian. French names mark the Confiseurs, where you may ruminate 
over chocolate that would do no dishonour to Very or Tortoni. In the hotels the 
attendants accost you in a dialect that carries you back to the Palais Royal— 
here an artiste de modes offers you the fashions of the Rue Richelieu—and there 
a perruquier, on whose lips the honeyed diction of the Badauds still lingers un- 
coutaminated by a foreign idiom, calls your attention to the last importation from 
the Rue St. Honoré; while, in the salons of the theatres and places of public 
amusement, guttural German alternates with vociferous Russ, both of which are 
broken at interva's by a stray Englishman or talkative Swede. St. Petersburg is, 
in truth, a riffacciamento of the representatives of different nations, and presents 
acramnamboli of all languages—a motley assemblage of every variety of man- 
ner—a smirking confederacy of Gallic politeness with German brusquerie and 
English reserve. It is rather a temporary encampment, than a permanent capi- 
tal of the mighty empire of which it is nominally the centre. A name—an ar- 
rangement for a commercial purpose—a court denationalized, and moving under 
an atmosphere of foreign tastes—do not constitute, beyond the surface of our 
conceptions, the metropolis of a country. ‘To fulfil, in its catholic and compre- 
hensive relations, this idea, the spot on which it stands must have been the scene 
of great events. The good cause and the bad must have had their rights pro- 
claimed and their struggle concluded within its walls. Its cathedrals must have 
beheld before their altars the fair and the noble of long-past generations, and 
have sent forth through “dim centuries agone ” their stern congratulations over 
victories achieved, and justice triumphant. The strongholds of other ages, only 
valuable from the associations which they call forth, must be guardian and tute- 
lary over the more recent erections clustered around their gates. On such con- 
ditions as these must the influence of a capital rest, if it is destined to attach its 
citizens to it by any stronger tie than the interests of an existence evolved amid 
the scenes of toil and traffic can institute. Under them, as he recalls the hour 
when within that porch, which is now surrounded by the palpable evidences of an 
ambitious commerce, “trumpets were blown for the right ;” or on that parapet, 
now overlooking a market-place or manufactory, some apostle of human freedom 
came forth to crown, by a last sacrifice, his attachment to the interests of his 
race; the creature of funds and falsehood becomes for an hour sublimed by the 
warmth of picturesque associations, and is compelled to feel that his native land 
has other claims on his affections than those which spring from its subservience 
to his purposes of successful accumulation. The past flushes with an unusual 
colour his habitual thoughts, and gladdens with its purple lights the sober and li- 
miting horizon of his prospects. 

In the absence of all such associations as those we have mentioned—without 
the songs and fabrics that summon back the stir and tumult of early history, even 
though these should blend their story with episodes of wrong and disaster—with- 
out something, in short, to keep steadily before us the reflection that our fathers 
have transmitted to us an honourable reputation—bright deeds—memorable ex- 
amples of faith and fortitude, and high-minded zeal, “ tried in the furnace, and 
not found wanting,” for us, amid the tumult of less glorious theatres, but under 
the weight of an obligation not less sacred to emulate and uphold,—patriotism is 
a word without a definite purpose, and fatherland suggests no graver thought than 
that which is touched by a scheme of selfish aggrandisement. Compare with 
the city of the North the capitals of France and England. In the former, walk 
from the antagonist and transversal points, from_the Nevskoy Monastery to the 
Wassily Ostroff, and from the Smolnoy to the Calomniz, and you fail in calling 
up a single thought which points to a period anterior to yourown. But approach 
the environs of London—sail up its majestic river—listen, while you are yet afar 
off from your place of debarkation, to the pulsing of the mighty heart—* the 
breathings not loud but deep,”—watch the dim intimations, which reach eye and 
ear, of the vicinity of the capital of a country whose rise has been the laborious 
efforts of many ages, 

“ Pillar on pillar raised, and arch on stately arch—”’ 
contemplate that immortal dome swelling in the distance, which for centuries has 
been, in its august and unapproachable grandeur, a fitting guardian of the vast 
metropolis, which seems to cling for watch and protection to its feet—observe 
on every side that forest of masts blackening with their long spars the orange 
light of the sunset, and an occasional leviathan—its thunders muffled, its purpo- 
ses concealed—the instrument of war or commerce, dropping slowly down the 
stream on its mission of gain or vengeance—perambulate these streets (of an- 
cient London) amid historic edifices, which, as you pass under their shadows, 
compel into submission to their own influences all meaner or feebler associations, 
and say, if it ought to be an object of wonder that the popular heart of England 
should trob with so strong a pulse, and its triumphant memories be so often 
quickened into high and enduring exertion. The Englishman whose soul is en- 
grossed by the occupations and ambition of the passing hour, who is “ of imagi- 
nation compact,” lives at intervals «lmost as much with the past as with the pre- 
sent. No vulgar influences environ him on all hands—no common lessons are 
read to him on every side. Ages now astir with 
“‘ Soundless mirth and dreamy cavalcade,” 

according asthe fancy marshals or arrays with her territory its shining and in- 
volved pictures ; but ¢hen labouring with the birth of new periods, and glorified, 
by the light of advancing liberty and increasing knowledge, defile before him 
from arched doorways and sepulchral aisles. Feudal puwer, chivalrous pomp, 
burgher triumph, like a hurried phantasy, move on and supplant each other by 
turns. ‘The streets which he treads have not only been the witnesses of illus- 
trious deeds, but have derived their very names from periods many centuries an- 
terior to its own. The buildings which encompass him were once tenanted by 
wits and courtiers, whose lips for hundreds of years have deen silent as the grave. 
The palaces within which his monarchs are lodged, have scarcely allowed the 
merriment of the courts of James and Charles to die within their walls. At ev- 
ery step he lights on a noble incident or stately reminiscence. ‘The Strand, the 
Jewry, are passed, and lo, with its broad moat and drawbridge—the very cyno- 
sure of English history—intimately associated with its troubles for five hundred 
years—the Tower. In the compass of European history no word occurs with a 
more thrilling effect in connexion with every vicissitude of fortune—with every 
triumph of good or evil—with the dethronement of monarchs—with the loyalty 
and sufferings of adherents—with the stormy cry of religious persecution. As 
a memento of despotic cruelty, the Bastile of Paris was, perhaps, calculated to 
excite as sombre reflections, and stifled in its stouy recesses groans as deep and 
imprecations as bitter as ever broke from the lips of indignant humanity, but it 
now stands, fortunately for France and our common nature, on the list of ‘the 
things that were,” with the dungeons of Ferrara and the black canals of Venice. 
The Tower, however, is still before us, half a fortress and half a prison, venera- 
ble, sullen, forbidding, as when Raleigh came forth from its cel’s to die. With 
its name the annals of England are as intimately linked as the history of Athens 
is with the Acropolis, or the Forum and Colisseum with the fortunes of republi- 
can and ‘imperial Rome. We may still occupy the same courts on which the 
royal, and noble, and priestly, at intervals, during the last lustrum of centuries 
have stood—with Charles, preparing, in the silence of his dungeon, to encounter 
his epproaching doom—with Lady Jane Grey, the sweetest victim to the ambi- 
tion of others that ever died by violent hands, a young and beautiful offering to 





the Minotaur of an imperious nobility and a turbulent democracy—with Straf- 
furd, hanghty and patrician in power, and casting no stigma on his name by an 
unworthy depression in adversity—with Essex, the self-willed, noble, the capri- 
cious favourite, the yenerous master, the friend and companion of Spenser—with 
Mary, when she closed on the scaffold a career that commenced under more than 
festal auspices (an eastern noon, with its soft lights and voluptuous odours, sink- 
ing in the clouds and storms of a tropical sunset)—with Sidney, and More, and 
Russell, the champions of a good cause in evil days, worthy disciples of the sage: 
of old, who, by solemn meditation or serene fortitude, endeavoured to advance 
the interest of their species, and, like them, under a colder sky than that of Atti- 
ca, and amid a people of less sudden though deeper emotion than those who crowd- 
ed the streets of Athens and overbore the decisions of her judges, experiencing 
an ungrateful return for their services, and falling at last before the effect of a 
more deadly and stedfast jealousy than that which dictated the ostracism of Aris- 
tides, and proffered the fatal enp to Socrates. 

Such are the dramas of English history, revived by the objects around us—true 
altars—authentic temples to suffering innocence and avenged wrong. A story 
of grief or joy, of good men rewarded by a late success, or of guilt precipitated 
into a just catastrophe, is connected with every “buttress and coigne of van- 
tage ;” a legend hangs on every half-defaced carving and quaint archway. As 
we gaze, “bold songs,” which have travelled through four centuries, ring around 
us, “ such as an outlaw might have given breath to in the greenwood” devoted 
to the commemoration and illustration of other times—households gods, best 
accomplishing their purpose of guarding the hearths and homes of England by 
perpetuating the sentiments that long ago, in the midst of peril and difficulty, 
contributed to shield from outward wrong the one, and to fill with manly thoughts 
and gentle “‘ humanities” the other. With such associations continually moving 
above and around us, who can doubt that our countrymen, as an equipoise be- 
tween past and present, should catch a devout thoughtfulness of purpose, not al- 
ways manifesting itse!f on the surface of events, but seated deeply nevertheless 
in the national heart, darkened by the images of action established in past cy- 





cles, and an attachment to the soil from which they have sprung—to the dwel- 
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lings within which they have evoked the large charities of a mild and compre- 
hensive faith—to the monuments which recall bygone times acd colour the in- 
fluences of those in wnich they live—which no code of legislative enactment— 
ne measurement of districts, or distnbution of boundaries—o mere grandeur of 
commercial enterprise—nv amount of immediate prosperity could create. 

Nothing of this kind do we find in St. Petersburg—this appeal from the eye 
to the imagination—from the palpable to the abstract—from the proximate to 
the remote. For the past of Russian history we must seek not on the shores of 
the Neva, but beside the mosque-like churches and barbaric Kremlin of Mos- 
cow. 

St. Petersburg is, in truth, destitute of everything which might identify it as 
the capital of Russia. 

Pass along the Boulevards of Paris, on a fine evening in June or August— 
give yourself up, a passive listener, a silent spectator, ‘all eye and ear,” to the 
sights and sounds around—permit the loftiest and most familiar associations to 
confederate harmoniously in your mind, nor, after fixing your eyes on the sunset 
illuminations of the towers of Notre Dame, disdain to cast a furtive glance on 
the wooden pillars of the guingettes at your feet—surrender yourself wholly to 
the influence of the season, and say if you could have spent such an hour in any 
city of the world save Paris. It is not that the air is balmy and that the heavens 
are clear, for further south, on the beach of Palermo or on the mole of Naples 
you might breathe a still kindlier atmosphere, and move under the light of a still 
serener sky ; yet, though nature is as prodigal of her gifis to Sicily as to France, 
and human mirth rises as readily at the tales of the improvisatore as at the con- 
tortions of Scaramouch, in what other city, among what other people, could we 
hope to find this riotous exuberance of human enjoyment—this flushed and fe- 
verish excitement—this salient elasticity of spirit, so readily adapted to all tones, 
and breaking into a chanson a boir, a laugh at the drolleries of harlequin, or an 
émeute at the Porte St. Martin, with the same Protean versatility 

Walk in any direction within or without the barriers—listen to the mirth around 
you, whether it proceeds from patrician or plebeian lips—stand in its shops or 
churches, and France, Paris—the gaicty, the frivolity, the sentiment wide but 
shallow of that city, colour everything around you. ‘These groups, promenad- 
ing slowly along, pausing at intervals to bandy a joke or criticise a passer-by— 
that elderly citizen seated in the chair before you, with the journal in his hand— 
these booths, encircled by so many rows of upturned faces—these venders of 
fruit and lemonade, the modest purveyors to the moderate enjoyinents of the 
middle and lower classes. —that thoughtful youth, with bis his shirt-collar thrown 
open, and hat @ la jeune F’rance—these personages, one and all, are they not the 
very creatures of the soil—the indications, as well as the cause, of their half- 
natural, half-artificial society —true autocthones, with the golden grasshoppers in 
theirhair? That priest, who officiates at the altar, or saunters past you with a 
more sens.al eye and better fed appearance than usually squares with our notions 
of sacerdotal abstinence—that confiseur, wl.o presents you with your purchased 
bonbons with an air of confidential politeness which would have softened the 
roughness of Johnson and flattered the vanity of Chesterfield—that itinerant 
vender of toys and ribbons, who entreats your attention to his wares with a mo- 
dest but insinuating earnestness, which at least extorts a gratified look from you 
if you are churlish enough to pass on without acknowledging his request in any 
more substantial form—that fair modiste, who to your wife or daughter (if you 
are favoured with such blessings by Heaven, unfolds the silken miracles of her 
cartons with a delicacy, an ease, a salient grace, a glibstrectic fluency, which are 
more than sufficient to convince the objects of your conjugal or paternal care, 
hitherto accustomed to the sobriety of English life, that a special providence has 
conducted them to her j¢ton—that blooming grisette, who hands you an ice that 
would have gratified the palate of Lucullus or Apicius, with a glance more than 
sufficient to recompense you for the reluctant franc—these crowds in the cafés, 
in the theatres, in the Maisons de Jeu, mm the Champ de Mars—the wit, the in 
tellect, the genins, the pleasure of Paris—moving figures, transacting a part 
and fulfilling a period—waves of human existence. brightening and breaking un- 
der the same glimpse of light—dim processions of life on a more comprehensive 
arras than any that D'ypres’ loom ever covered with its dumb mimicry of earth- 
ly joy or suflering—this great panorama, eternity in a state of transition—are 
they not indigenous, by the necessity of their nature, to the spot in which they 
are found! The air and heart of man here act and react with perfect harmony 
on each other. In St. Petersburg there is no adaptation of this kind ; every 
thing is transferred or reprodnced—everything, save its government, is at se- 
cond hand ; its manners are a revival of the etiquette uf the Bourbons—its lite- 
rature is an imitation of foreign schools—its music (which however appears to 
us worthy of all commendation) is an importation from La Scala, or the Acadé- 
mie Royale de Musique—its architecture, with a few exceptions designed by 
strangers, (and these in some instances are admirable,) is an admixture of styles 
without a sufficient reference to climate or purpose—the domes and cupolas of 
the Bosphorus ogling, like triumphant coquettes, the demure pretensions of stuc- 
coed pilasters and plaster friezes. 

The first point which strikes the stranger on his arrival at Petersburg, is the 
predominance of the military over the civic dress. So numerois are the uni- 
forms, from the plain sinfple cloak of the subaltern in the line, to the showy coat 
or tinselled jacket of the Cossack or Hulan, that we could imagine that we were 
present in an extensive encampment rather than in the capital of a country, the 
emporium of its productions, and the seat of its government. In its streets you 
are constantly jostled by mustachoed heroes—not paragons of perfection so far 
as the external gifts of nature are concerned—whose swarthy complexions and 
stunted noses continually remind you of the Tartar hordes of the Steppes, save 
when a young Circassian, attired in the dress of his native country, gallops past, 
as elastic of movement and manly of demeanour as though, instead of gracing 
the cortege of the czar, he were prepared to do battle for the liberties of the 
Caucasus. Nothing can inspire a stronger wish that the good cause should pre- 
vail in the present struggle between these fearless tribes and the overwhelmin 
power of the Russians, than the contrast between the tawny aspects of the latter 
and the chivalrous beauty and graceful manhood of the former. Surely the same 
Power which, for so many ages, prevented the masses of Persia from occupying 
Sparta and Athens, will not permit any permanent submission of these free 
mountaineers to the advancing power of Nicholas. It is only necessary to spend 
a few days in St. Petersburg to become convinced that Russia is essentially a 
military people, relying on her arms alone for her position in the scale of nations, 
and hurried forward by a necessity of progression to the establishment of a still 
increasing dominion. Inthe cafés every second person is an officer; and if, on 
an evening on which Taglioni performs in the Sylphide or the Nymph of the 
Danube, you shculd visit the Opera House, bravos which resound on every side 
come from bearded lips, and the hands which are used so unsparingly in summon- 
ing back the danseuse are evidently more familiar with the pommel of a sword 
than with the instrument of peace aud widening civilization. On this point their 
enthusiasm is unbounded. Cheer succeeds cheer, encore follows encore, sum- 
mons is repeated after summons, till the object of their congratulation, after in- 
numerable acknowledgments of their favour, is at last permitted to rest from her 
labours. 

The attention of the Russians to the services of religion, if one might form an 
opinion from the edifices dedicated to its uses, is not inferior to that of any other 
country on the continent. But unfortunately, as elsewhere, the devotee forgets 
his obligations too often as soon as he has left the walls of the church, satisfied 
that he has done enough, in his hebdomadal visit to the altar, to redeem, the vil- 
lany or fraud of the week. The Cazan Church is a noble building, inferior of 
course to St. Peter's or St. Paul's, but in many respects possessing merits of a 
high order. On our first visit to its interior we were deevly impressed by it.— 
Everything conspired to raise a solemn feeling—the open floors and sweeping co- 
lonnades, the imperfect light of the sacred candles, the elevated penetralia, the 
dim pictures, the sepulchral voices of the priests, the kneeling figures, the solitary 
tomb,* and the stained and tattered pennons drooping mournfully from the ma- 
jestic capitals of the granite pillars. What a painful impression do these last 
leave in the mind! the eagles of the empirc, the triumphant emblems 
of dominion, which in their flight had described an arch from France to 
Egypt, and had ruled the current of victorious battles at Jena and Austerlitz, 
Lodi and Marengo, the thunder-bearing birds that swooped with imperial wing 
over the pyramids, sinking at last in the storms of a Borealic winter. If the 
contest had ennobled their loss, we could have forgotten their fate ; but to know 
that the symbols of Napoleon’s ambition and success did not yield to their desti- 
ny in a field of “locked lances ;” the chivalry of the second Charlemagne ar- 
rayed against the tumultuous hordes of the north ; but (a prey to the avenging 
elements) were wrung from the hands of their vexillarie, “ faithful in death,” by 
a barbarous and cruel foe, (the standard of the tenth legion gracing the ovation 
of the Hetman of the Cossacks,) is enough to recal in tenfold strength the bit- 
ter lessons of the instability of fortune, of which history is but an extensive 
chronicle. 











* The tomb of Kutuzoff is in this church. 





RECORDS OF THE FRENCH PRISONERS. 
By George Nash, Author of “* The Outcast,” §c. 
CHAPTER Il.—TOM TOUGH'S REMINISCENCES. 

The writer is the true magiciin! ‘To him it is given to draw back the ecur- 
tain that conceals the past, or by the glance of his mind, as light by the daguer- 
reoscope, to fix the shadows of the present on the stream of timo as it vanishes 
past him, and bid it bear them onward, even to the ocean in which it shall merge. 
The writer is the trae magician! What are the achievements of Egyptian 


enchantment compared to his! what the shadows that appear in the magical 
drop of ink, to those that the spells of a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Byron, or a 





Scott, have evoked through a similar medium! The first fade away almost cre 
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the words of the invocation have died upon the ear; the latter remain for ever, 
as vivid in colouf and distinct in form as when first called into existence. The 
necromancer can show us but the shadow of the bodily form; the poet exhi- 
bits to our view the immaterial spirit in its naked and natural shape, and we be- 
hold it working free of its fleshy vestiture, and can examine its nature ; striking 
light with every stroke of his pen, he illumines the dark temple of nature, and 
reveals its secrets to us. Imagination is a power, compared to which natural 
and infernal magic are alike feeble. A drop fell from the pen of a bard ; look 
into it, there is a picture in it—it is the ‘“ Forge of Thought.” There is an idea 
for fancy to exult in, and for reason to analyse: all the magicians in the world 
never achieved a creation so great as that little thought. 

The dark mirror of memory is before me, a sea of shiny blackness, the lights 
of fancy are rising before it, and faint and undefined images are appearing on its 
field. ‘The flames increase—the figures grow plainer and plainer. J know them 
—they are the forms of former friends, and they move in the events of bygone 
times. O that I hada horn of the magic ink with which our great masters per- 
formed their enchantments, that I might give these shadows distinctness and du- 
rability! But, stay! What figure do I see in that blot which just now flew 
from my pen? Jt is Tom Vough—of Tom Tough let me speak then. 

Honest Tom, never did it occur to him, even in the wildest dream of his ambi- 
tion, that his name would ever grace the literature of his country ; and as little 
did the writer of this imagine, in the hours that he has spent listening to his rude 
narrations, that it was reserved for him to exhibit to the world the honest, blunt, 
and sometimes unjustifiable bearing, but true goodness of heart, that character- 
ised his rough companion. 

Let the reader imagine the sturdy, weather-beaten form of an English sea- 
man, whom the changes of time and tide have reduced to a waterman. There 
he is, his hardy frame wrapped in a rough jacket that descends below his waist— 
that old sailor’s hat seems fixed to his head as naturally as if it grew to the scalp 
—his figure is a little bowed by time and the nature of his employment, but his 
arm is still powerful; his heart is bold, and in its right place too, and there is 
enough of it for two men; his mind though unexercised and unpolished, is one 
that nature cast in a Jarge mould—and that is Tom Tough. Such was he fifteen 
years ago, when the writer remembers to have beheld him plying his vocation at 
Gillingham hard. 

Tom's life was a happy one then, but his misfortunes came as his locks 
whitened ; his health and strength failed, his sight grew dim, and was at last en- 
tirely lost ; and after having struygled hard, as he said, to keep his head above 
water, he sank, was doomed to eat despair’s comfortless food, and to end his days 
in the parish workhouse. But for years previous to his death he might often 
have been seen on a fine evening, either led by a brother pauper, or guiding him- 
self by the rail, pacing up and down the little platform where so many of his mo- 
notonous days had been passed. But the very sound of his footsteps on it, dull 
as it might have been to others, was to him pregnant with recollections, and as 
he occasional'y ‘turned his eyes towards the river, one could hardly believe but 
that the whole scene was visible to him. Yes, a long acquaintance had endeared 
even that dull place to him. How inexplicable are the changes of the human 
mind! ‘The prisoner learns to delight in the echoes of his dungeon, and to lose 
its silence and gloom—the martyr triumphs in his sufferings—the slave may 
learn to be proud of his chains. Few things are estimated according to their 
real worth ; but by the value fancy and memory put uvonthem. A thought, the 
most intangible and fleeting of all things, often becomes asa jewel that we would 
shrine in gold to preserve ; a weed hallowed by association is more valued than 
a flower. 

It was a fine summer's evening, I had wandered to the bridges, and soon recog- 
nised the figure of my old friend. He stood leaning on the railing, his head rest- 
ed pensively on his hand, and his sightless eyeballs were directed toware the ri- 
ver. The pauper who had conducted him thither had left him ; but Ben, his old | 
companion, stood beside him, and as he leaned his back agains! the rail, with 
his eyes fixed earnestly on the face of his friend, seemed to deeply sym- 
pathize in his micfortune. It was a picture full of expression! They had 
trod life's weary way together, and were both near its close; and if in such 
= one man cannot feel for another, the heart must be hard in- 
deed. 

















The broad, red disk of the sun seemed just touching the opposite hills, over 
which fell a flood of effulgence, like the skirt of his robe, veiling them and the 
old castle of Upnor in a tissue of rosy light, and his eye brightened and gilded all 
that it looked on. ‘The evening was so still that the breaking of the little waves, | 
as they fell on the shore, might have been heard distinctly. The mind is a mu- | 
sical instrument, whose notes awaken responsively to all other sounds ; nay, onc 
of them often calls forth another, and it, in its turn, others ; and thus, from one | 
note of memory the echoes will often run back, even to the faint responses =| 

| 
| 
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childhood itself. I could fancy that rippling of the water awakening distant re- 
collections in the blind man’s mind, and realizing in his ideality the scene that 
was actually around. After a time I approached him. 

*- You still like to visit the old place, Tom 1” said I. 

“Yes, sir, when I’m here I almost forget tnat times have altered with me; 
an old feeling like comes over me, and I’m nowhere so happy as here.” 

“You know my voice, I see.” 

“T ought to sir, after all the times I’ve rowed you up and down the river. Isn’t 
the tide just over the third ring now, sir?” 

“a 

“T thought so; I knew by the sound. 
so deserted as it is now.” 

“ You refer to the time of the war?” 

“Yes, when the prisoners were here. I can remember a good deal that hap- 
pened here then. Many’s the fine fellow I’ve seen buried on the further corner 
of that marsh. I remembera boy that was on board one of those prison-ships— 
Jaques they called him. The imprisonment was bad enough for the men, but it 
was cruel for him.” 

“Do you not remember some of them escaping ?”’ 

“Ay, and helping some of them to do it, too; and good cause I have to re- 
member one of them. You understand me Ben?” 

“TI know something about it,” said Ben; “ but I never heard the particulars 
rightly.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you. I thought nothing of it at the time it hap- 
pened. I was rough and ready then, and such things left no more effect on me 
than the splash of my oars did on the river; but I’ve had good cause to think of 
it lately.” 

“ Ay, you have,” said Ben. 

“ Well, then,” said Tom, “to begin at the beginning—here goes. I can’t say 
exactly what year it was, but it was in the evening, much about eight o’clock.— 
But before | proceed, if I had but a quid o’ bacca, it would warm memory like, 
and I should tell it the better.” 

A shilling paid Ben for the contents of his box, from which Tom helped him- 
self and proceeded. 

“ Well, as [ said, it was about eight in the evening. I had been off tothe 
Irresistible, and was palling back, when I saw an old bushel-basket floating along 
not far from the shore. I didn’t take much notice of it, though I thougist it 
seemed to move strangely. Sometimes it stopped, then it went on again sud- 
denly, then stopped, and then went on again. I had passed it, and was pulling 
away from it, when—it will do to light fires, thought I, and I backed water, and 
picked it up, and as true as m-u-d aint mutton, there was a man’s head under- 
neath it! He made a dive, but it was no use; I grappled him with my boat- 
hook, and lugged him on board. ‘ Many a worse fish cost more pains in the hook- 
ing,’ said I, as I seated him in the stern—here’s a two-pounder! You see, sir, 
I saw he was a Frenchman, and government used to give two pounds bounty for 
catching any one of them as had bolted. ‘Sit there, moonser,’ said I, ‘ may be 
you're tired with swimming, and ‘ll like to rest while I’m pulling ye back 
again.” 

“Well, he began with his miscrarb, more-bluc, measure the cord, and all 
that palaver that them fellows has always at the tip of their tongues ; but fine 
words wouldn't do with me; he'd the wrong chap to deal with. ‘It won't 
do,’ said I, ‘ you may stow ali that ; I heard all of the:a argiments long ago, and 
so I don’t want to hear no more about ’em. ‘There's too much trouble in 
catching you fellows to let you slip off for a finc word or two ; so you needn’t ax 
me again, said I.” 

“*O! say morevays, say morevays !" said he. 

“« «Say it more ways,’ said I, ‘isn’t one way enough! Which ship did you 
come frem? And with that, I pulled round as if to take him on board again ; 
and hang me, if he didn’t up and seize hold of my larboard oar, as fierce as a ti- 
ger. If he'd been English, he couldn’t have been more resolute about it; no, 
that he couldn’t. Well, when I saw his pluck, I felt a kind of respect for the 
lad, I regular liked him ; 0, first thing, I gave him a crack that shook every 
bone in his body, and sent him slap into the stern sheets again. *‘I'ake that,’ 
said I ; ‘ and if that don’t do for you, come again, and don’t be afeard of breaking 

the bank.’ I was forced to give hima bit of a check, you understand, and away 
I pulled towards the ships.” 

“ And you took him on board 

“Nota bit ; and wnat’s more, after that, I never meant to doit. Ihad been a 
prisoner myself, sir ; and besides, as I said, I liked the man. They don’t talk 
wisely nor truly, that say the French are all fools and cowards. Well, as I said, 
I liked the man, ‘cause there was something English in him, and he would'nt cry 
die, with a shot in the locker. So I pulled off to the ships, and round ’em—round 
the old guariship I went three times ; and if you had but seen how he started 
when they hailed me as I came round the third time, I thought he'd a-jump'd 
clean overboard. I hadn’t heart to tantalise the poor chap any more, so I gave 
way for the shore again.” 


Iremember when this place was not 
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“ But why did you go round the ships ?” 


fhe Alvior. 


“To show him I'd do as [ liked, and that if I let him off it wasn’t at all on j 
compulsion. _ That's the way to deal with them foreigners. It never does to let 
them think you're afraid of them, or forced to do what they want you.” 

“And did you let him go when you reached the shore ?” 

“No, not exactly that either. First thing, when I gets ashore, I takes him 
into _that boat-house, and off's coat and whops him.” 

“What was that for,” said i. 

“‘Forbeing French! To teach him the national ’speriority—to let him know 
he was in a free country—give him a right respect for the national character, and 
take the conceit properly out of him. Them chaps would never get licked, if it | 
was not for us ; and it's my belief as nature puts us in this world a purpose to do | 
it ; and therefore we ought to.” 

“ And did he bear it patiently 1” | 

! 
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“He cried bate, bate, once or twice ; but I knew that was only his cunning, 
telling me to go on like, asif he didn’t eare for it; so I gave him neither more | 
nor less for that. J knew I was doing him no harm too, but rather good, as it 
warmed him afver his ducking, and made his sitting in his wet clothes less peri- 
lous to him. You've been taking it cold without, said I, that’s hot and strong for 
you, lad; and I buttoned my coat.” 

‘* And what then?” 

“He made a bolt for the door, but I stood before it till I was ready.” 

“ And then ?” 

* T took him away with me.” 

“ And whither did you take him!” 

‘| had a home then—I had friends—I had children too—thev are gone now. 
I wasn’t dependent then, and I had something to spare too. It’s a sad thing to 
be lonely and old, and to be blind too, sir. I had a home, and I took him to it ; 
and now you shall hear the rest. 

“The tea was just ready when I led him in; soI gave him a cup, with some 
rum in it; to keep out the cold, and sent my wife up stairs for some dry things 
of my own, for his were wet as swabs on wash-deck days. Well, I made him 
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go into the washhouse and change them and then he sat down to sup with us; | 
and if the reward had been twenty pounds, intead of two, I couldn't have had | 
the satisfaction from it that I had that blessed night. I shall never forget, when I | 
pushed him a slice of bacon and a cup of tea, how he looked at me and then at it, | 
and lifted up his hands. ‘O say drole, say drole, said he. Now, fool that I | 
was, fancied that he didn’t eat because he thought the food wasn’t clean, or didn’t | 
like our way of cooking, and ! felt half otfended. ‘It's better than frog-soup,’ | 
said I, ‘anyhow.’ But it wasn’t that, sir; he couldn't understand the | 
national character ; couldn't make out why I should beat him first and feed him | 
after. But he ate his supper at last, and I handed him a stiff mug of grog, and | 
the fire blazed up cheerily, and we grew all comfortable like, and then my young | 
’uns came in. I wish you had seen him then, how he sat and looked, first at me, | 
and then at them, and then at the old woman, and then at the fire, and then at 





me again ; and then he patted one of the children on the head, and as the tears 
ran down his cheeks I felt something like it on mine. ‘It’s no use crying,’ said 


I, ‘I’m sorry I whopzed you.’ But he couldn't understand me at all, and that 
made me feel worse than ever. ‘I did it for the good of the country, Old Eng- 
land, what all blessings come from,’ said I. But it was no use ; he kept on, and 
presently he laid his head on the table and wept outright. ‘ Oh, I have de vife 
and de onfons !” said he. I’m no Frenchman, but I could understand that, and if 
a boat's crew had come to take him away that night, if they shouldn't have step- 
ped over old Tom’s dead bod» first, I'm ” 

Thunder sometimes proceeds from the very fulness and warmth of the heav- 
ens, and similar were the causes ef ‘Tom's oath. You smile at the comparison, 
reader. Shall I compare it to the pop with which we may imagine a bright fall- 
ing star to explode when we lose sight of it in the darkness? You shake your 
head! There are many sorts of swearers; there is the affected swearer, and 
the habitual vulgar swearer ; both of these I detest. Oaths are passion’s notes 
of exclamation, and the man who makes an undue use of them is as bad as the 
writer who puts a! at the close of every sentence. But I should be sorry that 
the most fastidious reader should be offended with my old friend Tom, and there- 
fore would sublimate the offensive expression away, if I could. It was the voice 
of passionate humanity, excited by its best impulses, and erring simply because 
it is human to err. There are caverns in the human mind where lonely thoughts 
lie imprisoned, and where they believe themselves unknown and unheard; but 
conscience, like the monarch of old, is secretly listening to them, and hears their 
protestations of innocence or confession of guilt. If I knew that she whom no 
thought escapes held in the dark store of her memory no sin of mine worse than 
that ‘Tom committed, I should deem myself innocent indeed. 

** Of course,” continued Tom, “he staid in my house all night, and in the | 
morning I went to Rochester, and called on a Mr. Scuchenbelle, I think they 
called him ; he was the correspondent of some foreign people called Jacobins, 
and next evening hecame for hin. ‘Times were good then, sir; I used to earn 
sometimes more than a guinea a day, and could afford to help a poor fellow that 
was worse off than myself. So I gave him a something that got him to Jersey, 
and he got from there to France. But the best part of the story’s to come. 








**Go on,” said Ben, “I know what's coming.” 

“As you know, Ben, things have gone hardly with me for the last three or 
four years. I’ve been in the house two years now ; well, it was about three 
yearsago. I used to get a job now and then, and wandered up and down here, 
as if I expected the river to float guineas up tome. My sight was not quite gone 
then, and J could do a little ; howsomever, I was miserable enough. It’s a good 
maxim that, that says ‘Make hay while the sun shines ;’ but you must cock 
your hay against rain, ay, ard stack it too, or making it's little use to you. I 
used to earn all [ could, but I never saved, and it wasn’t likely I should: a man 
must be brought up to take care of money, to enable him to do it ; those that 
ain’t used to having it can’t keep much. At the time I was speaking of, I was 
bad off indeed. Mine was a poor man’s house in cold weather—little food and 
no firing. TI had thought three o1 four times of going to the parish; but I never 
had done it, and couldn’t quite bring myself to it at that time. Well, I was a 
walking up and down under the ice of the tower there, and wondering what I 
should be drove to at last, when achap came and stood looking over this rail, 
just where I’m standing now, sir. Of course, I made uptohimatonce. ‘* Want 
to go off to one of the ships, sir?’ said I, touching my hat to him. ‘ Where are 
de prison-ships ’ saidhe. ‘ Prison-ships !’ said I; ‘they’re gone away long ago. 
There are no prisoners now, and well we watermen know it. I remember when 
they were here,’ said I. Well, he turned round and stared at me, and then he 
turned away, and then stared again; so that I thought the fellow was mad. 
‘You are Tom Tough!’ at last, said he. ‘At your sarvis,’ said I. ‘Tom 
Tough!’ said he, and he seized hold of me, and eyed me right in the face, so 
that I thought he was going to kiss me. ‘Come, none of that gammon,” said J, 
‘if you want to go off to one of the ships, I'll take ye, and trust ye too, if your 
luck’s down, seeing you look like a gentleman, without any o’ that ’ere nonsense.’ 
‘O, I do not want to go off,’ said he. ‘Tom Tough! Oh, you do not know me, 
Tom! I am de Frenchman you did beat in dat boat-house so, and then you did 
feed and did clothe me, Tom Tough! Tom Tough!’ Well, | must have been 
slack if I hadn't remembered him then. ‘It’s you, isit? said I. ‘O yes, it is,” 
said he ; ‘you are my best friend in de world; you did give me my country !— 
my frien! my frien!’ And there he stood for above five minutes, holding both 
my hands, and shaking them, and the tears running down his cheeks as he kept 
talking to me; it looked, for all the world, as he was making love tome! At 





last I quieted him, and we talked the matter over, ard | pointed out the spot 
where [ picked up the basket, and tuld him about scme of his messmates that 
died in the prison-ships, and brought him round again. Ah, sir, we can never 
know what goodness there is in men’s hearts, whilst we only view ’em as ene- 
mies ; I might have gloried to have killed that man in battle: but you shall hear | 
what followed. He wanted to go home with me; but I had no home such as I 

ikea to take him to; so we went to the White House together, and he took me | 
into the parlour, and called for two glasses of grog. ‘ You treated me last time,’ | 
said he, ‘now I will treat you.’ And truly it was almost as great a treat to me 

as mine was to him, for it was the first blessed thing that had passed my lips that 

day. Well, when he found out how poor I was, he pulled out his purse and put 

ten pounas on the table. ‘Take that,’ said he; ‘I am not rich, but Ican give 

that to you, and I will give you as much asthat every year that you live ;’ and 

what's more, he’s been as good as his word! If that fellow didn’t deserve to be 

an Englishman, let me be a Dutchman next minute !” 

“ He ought to be naturalised,” said Ben. 

“True,” resumed Tom. ‘It wasn’t enough to stave off poverty altogether, 
and I’m a pauper now ; but it makes things go easier, and I ain’t so badly off as 
I might be. But I always had a feeling of independence that I can’t get rid of. 
I didn’t serve long enough for Greenwich, or I'd gothere. Some other day I'll 
tell you, sir, how I came by this scar on my forehead—one of the prisoners gave 
me that; but it’s nearly nine o'clock, and we ought to be in. Good night, sir, 
and thank you, sir, for the bacca.” 

With that he took the arm of his brother pauper, and they departed for the 
poorhouse. 

Go, thou noble-hearted fellow! when society knows how to value her children, 
she will'find a better asylum than a parish workhouse for the old age of such as 
thou art. 





SCENES IN THE DESERT. PART SECOND. 
[Resumed from a late number of the Altion.} 

On the 10th of September, avout half-nast three in the evening, we were all 
mounted. Our present destination was Haran, whence we designed to proceed 
to Racca, and thence cross over the Euphrates, and traverse the country to El- 
dar. After a few hours’ riding, we met a long train of camels, conducted by 





women, who were bringing to Orfa the sole marketable commodities of pastoral 
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life, namely, butter and milk, which were carried in goat-skins, placed on the 
Vacks of the camels. Some of the women rode on donkeys, to whose saddles a» 
string was attached, which served to conduet several camels in a long line, who 
followed the motions of their leader with the same docility as that with which. 
the multitude of those animals defined by Plate to be “ bipeds without feathers” 
often follow an equally asinine guide. I question however, whether any mets 
demagogue ever led his ocile train with such gravity as the donkeys whom I 
then saw, walking with as much conscions dignity as he who bears the sword of 
state before the queen on certain occasions. They reminded me of the small 
cock boats employed in towing a vast East Indiaman out of dock. The women, 
as is usual with such as reside not in towns, bat follow the pastoral life of ‘heir 
forefathers, were unveiled, and exposed to view features which, indeed, boasted 
not ef much beauty, their noses being in general flat, and their skin of a dark. 
copper colour. Shortly after we had passed them,we arrived at a small encamp- 
ment of thirtytents, whence they had issued. We found that the tents belgng- 
ed to the tribe of Rhadhir; and we were received with the usual hospitality 
by their leader, who invited us to sup with him. We resied there about an 
hour, and then set out for Haran, supposed to be the birthplace of Abraham, 
and the place where Jacob served seven years for Rachel, though, in the beau- 
tiful language of Scripture, “they seemed unto him but a few days for the love 
he had to her.” It was past midnight when we arrived there ; and had it been 
much darker, we would, nevertheless, have been certified of our approach to 
some inhabited place, by the loud and incessant barking of the Koordish dogs, 
which crowd every Arab encampment, to the great annoyance of the traveller. 
As the air was mild, and the hour too late to go in search of better lodging, we 
bivouacked outside the ru‘ns of the ancient town, placing our arms by our sides, 
and sleeping on our carpets, with our saddles for pillows; whilst our horses 
were picketed in a circle around us. All slept soundly, and awoke refreshed, 
except myself. I felt attacked by the maladay best designated by the term 
all-overness, and was sensible of a slow fever creeping through my veins, indue- 
ed chiefly by the mental excitement of the preceding days. However, I roused 
myself, and resolved to examine the ancient remains of a town so celebrated 
from the earliest time, and now so seldom visited by the traveller. According- 
ly, Lynch, Elliott, ana myself, entered the sacred precincts hallowed by seripta- 
ral and classic story through an old gateway formed of huge basaltic blocks,arched 
over with the same material. From each side vaulted passages branched off, 
penetrating to a considerable distance in the ancient walls; and in one of these 
Lynch gave directions to our servants to prepare our morning meal. ‘The gate- 
way is part of the old citadel, and, as Elliott remarked, may have been the one 
through which Crassus, the Roman triumvir, was led in triumph by the Parthi- 
ans, after the fatal battle of Carrhoe.* Thanking Heaven that I was not Cras- 
sus, I ascended to the top of the citadel, which ison ground more elevated than 
the remainder of the town, and commanding a fine prospect of the various fan- 
tastic shapes into which time and ruin had transformed the once strong and beau- 
ful city. ‘The fortress is at present little more than a mass of rubbish. The 
eye can still trace the streets of the Roman town leading from the citadel, and 
intersecting one another at right angles,—the vista being terminated by the re- 
mains of an old Pagantemple; the arches of this are still very perfect, and 
amidst its ruins rises a minaret of comparatively modern date, built of red brick. 
At the moment when I beheld it, the rays of the rising sun falling on it, and light- 
ing it up, brought it into full relief, and I could not help fancying that i 
looked like a pert intruder amongst the silent and gloomy vestiges of former 
splendour. ‘The houses which once lined the streets are now almost completely 
decayed, though several broken pillars of basalt and a few of white marble yet 
remain,—thus marking out, as it struck me, the difference of opulence amongst 
the former tenants of these abodes, basalt being the stone which abounds chief- 
ly in the neighbourhood, whereas the white marble must have been brought at 
great expense from a considerable distance. Altogether the remains of Haran 
are well worth a visit, though the danger from the wandering Bedouins who in- 
fest the place, generally deters travellers from approaching, if urged by nothing 
more than curiosity. ‘The whole space occupied by the ruins must exceed, I 
should think, a square mile; whilst the wall which encircles it is still very per- 
fect, and between twenty and thirty feet in height, with many of the ancient tow- 
ers yet standing. A dry fosse may still be traced along the base of the ramparts ; 
and we busied ourselves in the laudable task of rooting, in search of some re- 
mains of ancient sculpture, amongst the rubbish with which it was here and there 
filled, till hunger and the increasing warmth o the sun rem nded us that the hour 
of breakfast was at hand. We accordingly threaded our way back through the 
crumbling records of other days, and found that the scheik of the Arab encamp- 
ment had sent to the gateway, where we had ordered breakfast, a quantity of 
clotted milk, and bread. We managed, however, to wind up our frugal repast 
with a cup of coffee and a pipe; and then proceeded to visit the Arabs’ huts in 
our vicinity. These we found near the citadel, and consisting of about fifty or 
sixty small huts formed of baked mud, with here and there some ancient frag- 
ment of Roman architecture mingling with the coarser materials, which sufficed 
to shelter the present mure simple denizens of the place. A nephew of the 
scheik of the Gueiss tribe visited us here, and was remarkably civil to us all, act- 
ing as ourcicerone during the day. He offered me one or two presents, whieh 
I thought proper to decline, and which I presume he meani as a reward for the 
time I had devotea to curing a relation of his at Bir of a fever. I confess that 
I was much pleased at this instance of Arab gratitude, which is only one out of 
many that I could recite. 

Our party had the opportunity of witnessing this day one of those singular 
sights which so forcibly recall to mind the scenes of patriarchal life so beautitul- 
ly depicted in the Bible. A messenger arrived shortly after breaktast, who in- 
formed us that the powerful chief Eiou Aga was in the neighbourhood, and 
would be glad to see us. We hereupon held a consultation among ourselves, the 
result of which was, that we sent a polite answer, declining the invitation, and 
stating want of time as ourexcuse. In reality we were afraid of compromising 
ourselves by paying a visit to one whom we knew to be in open rebellion against 
the authority of the Porte. Ilrahim Pasha had extended his conquests as far as 
the right bank of the Euphrates; and the presence of his troops in the vicinity 
of the El-Dar enabled all the disaffected subjects of the sultan to throw off their 
allegiance, and claim the usual privileges of those who inhabit a border territory, 
—namely, that of not paying tribute to the potentates at either side. Amongst 
the principal of those chiefs then inhabiting the district around Haran was Exou 
Aga, whose wealth in flocks and herds might be compared to that of Job in his 
latter days; and when we arrived he was busily engaged in consuming all the 
pasturage in the vicinity, before the arrival of the Tarkish general Redschid Pa- 
sha, who was soon expected, for the purpose of enforcing payment of ell tribute 
then in arrear to the Porte. We again ascended to the summit of the citadel, 
whence we commanded an extensive view of the vast plain of Sandjar; and in 
the distance | discerned what resembled a dark line moving slowly like an army, 
and followed, far as the eye could reach, by several similar lines, whilst there ap- 
peared distinctly visible against the blue sky what seemed a number of standards 
Waving to and fro, and guiding the motions of the advancing host. When the 
objects we had been regarding drew nearer, I found that what I had taken for 
standards were nothing more than the tall necks and heads of many hundred ca- 
mels ; whilst the dark lines, as they approached, assumed not the grim aspect 
of warriors, unless such as Don Quixotte waged battle with in his madness, but 
the more peaceful prospect of large flocks of goats and sheep, foliowed by heads 
of cattle. Assuredly, if the object of Eiou Aga was to consume all the pastur- 
age before the arrival of the Turkish general, he was taking the most efficacious 
means of accomplishing his end. To me, the sight of such a moving multitude 
of animals of various species, attended by a countless retinue of servants, with 
their furniture and tents packed on the camels, presented at once a novel and 
pleasing spectacle. Standing as I then did on the remains of the ancient Haran, 
I could not help calling to mind that passage of Milton, in his twelfth book of 
the Paradise Lost, where the angel Michael indulges our first parent with a 
glimpse into futurity, and points out to him, froma rising ground, the various des- 
tinies and employments of his posterity, till at last he comes to Abraham,— 

“Tsee him, but thou canst not ; with what faith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, and native soil, 
Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 
To Haran ; after him a cumbrous train 
Of herds and flocks, and numerous servitude,” &e. &e. 
It was an exact picture of what was then passing before my eyes, though the 
following lines, 
“Not wandering poor, but trusting all his wealth 
With God,” &c., &c. 
would but ill apply to the rebellious vassal of the sultan. 

About half past three in the afternoon, we set out, accompanied by the ne- 
phew of the scheik of the Gueiss tribe, and bade farewell to the interesting ruins 
of Haran, and all the sacred memories which its presence could evoke, and mo- 
ved forward into the plain of Landgar, which we were obliged to cross en route 
to Racca. There was but scanty herbage on the plain when we entered it, so 
that I thought the flocks of Eiou Aga would find little difficulty in consuming 
the whole of its produce before the coming of Redschid Pacha; but there was 
a softness in the air, and, as the tints of evening came on, a misty vagueness im- 
the outline of every object which suited well the grandeur of the boundless plam 
through which we were wending our way: I say grandeur,—for if the sublime is 
based on the simple, there is nothing which contains in itself the materials 
whence spring sublime and lofty dreamings, mote than the sensations which 
throng over the soul when evening flings ite rich purple over a vast plain like that 
we were then crossing,—no sound of life troubling the unbroken silence,—a so- 
litary spearman occasionally seen in the distance, and then as suddenly vanishing, 
—all vast, simple, and lonely. Surely it is in such a scene that the soul can Dest 








* The Roman name of Haran. 
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form to itself a vague conception of that immensity and mystery in which the 
Maker of all is supposed to dwell. 

About sunset, we arrived at the encampment of the Gueiss tribe, and as 
we approached their tents were saluted, as usual, with the yelping of about a 
hundred Kocrish dogs. Often I have wished to treat some of the confounded 
curs to a couple of ounces of lead from my pistols; but the mortal offence I 
might thereby give to their owners obliged me generally to submit with what pa- 
tience I could. The tent of the scheik was, according to etiquette, placed at the 
extreme west of the encampment; that being considered by the Syrian Arabs 
the most exposed to danger, as their perils are chiefly anticipated from the sol- 
diers of the Porte, sent to entorce tribute, or vindicate the laws. ‘Their tents 
were arranged in a straight line, which is called by them Nezel, and is the me- 
thod of encampment generally adopted when they are pitched by the side of a 
rivulet, whilst the circular camp is called Dowar. According to the invariable 
hospitality which forms the chief virtue of the Arabs, a meal was prepared for 
us the moment of our arrival. The scheik, being ill, remained in an adjoining 

tent, whilst we were entertained in his. I may as well describe his tent, as I 
can thereby convey to the reader a good idea of the sort of accommodation which 
suffices for the simple habits of these rude wanderers ; and the description of 
one chief’s residence answers for that of all others. ‘The whole structure was 
about forty-five feet in length, and the roof formed of a black covering, woven 
by the women from the hair of their goats, supported by poles of the tamarind- 
tree, and stretching down as far asa sort of wicker-work, which formed the walls, 
about breast high. ‘Tne interior was as simple as the outside, being merely di- 
vided into apartments by a partition of wicker-work ; the smaller, about twenty 
feet in length, occupied the upper part of the tent, furthest from the entry, and 
was appropriated to the women exclusively. In this were usually preserved all 
the valuables of the scheik ; whilst the other was at once a hall of audience, 
banquet-room, and sleeping apartment for the males of the family and visitors, as 
necessity required. A large camel saddle, with its rade ornaments, was placed 
like a chair of state against the wicker partition at the upper end of the room, if 
an inclosure like that I am describing deserves such an epithet. This saddle is 
generally the one on which the scheik's favourite wife rides, and is adorned with 
wools of various dyes, fantastic tassels, and strings of the money cowry—a spe- 

cies of small shell of the cypraa genus, which passes current as moncy along 
the shores and countries adjacent to the Red Sea. In front of this saddle are 

enerally laid some carpets, on which visitors and the friends sit, chat, or smoke 

Sites the day, and sleep during nigit. In winter, another roof of goats’ hair 
is stretched to a distance of ten or twelve feet from the top of the wicker wall of 
the tent on the outside, and regularly sodded into the ground,—thus forming a 

sort of outer tent, in which are kept the chief's favourite horses. A sheep was 

killed as soon as we arrived, and immediately cut up into small pieces ; and, a 

fire being kindled in a hole in the ground outside the tent. the meat was boiled 

ever it with some rice, and presently served up to ns with abundance of melted 

butter. This dish they call pilau; and though a Calcutta epicure might swear 

at the simplicity with which it is prepared, along ride through the desert proves 

a marvellously keen whetter of appetite, and is by no means a nice connoisseur 
‘in cookery. As the scheik was absent through illness, none of his tribe supped 

with us. 

We seated ourselves on the outer edge of the carpets stretched near the ca- 
mel’s saddle in the men’s apartment, and the entire sheep, minced and dressed as 
I have described, being placed before us in a vesscl between a tray and a dish ; 
with our lingers we dived into its contents, and were expecied by the Arabs to 
plunge each morsel of the meat into a large bowl of melted butter placed be- 
side us. This, however, I could seldom achieve. During our repast, we were 
waited on by the scheik’s two sons, most interesting-looking youths. of about 
twelve and fourteen years of age, who struck us all by their modest deportment 
and really elegant manners. I may here remark, that the free action of limb and 
muscle from early youth appears to me absolutely necessary to mould the person, 
and give to the mind that tone which is requisite to produce grace in motion ; and 
most unquestionably, I have oftener met with that sort of easy—I will even add 
gentlemanlike—gracefulness in wild and savage life, than in an artificial state of 
society. But my creed is, I presume, very peculiar, and likely to be condemned 
by the reader, when I add that, to my mind, a tall Hindoo woman lifting her 
pitcher of water from the Ganges, and walking along its banks “like the swan, 
but siatelier,” is an object infinitely more classical and graceful than one of the 
many imitators of Taglioni, pirouetting or standing on the outermost paring of 
the toe-nail of one foot, whilst the other, placed at right angles to it, quivers in 
the air, and each muscle of her face, twitcning and sweating with the agony of 
her position, is forced and puckered into a grim smile, meant to portray inno- 
cent delight in some Arcadian ballet, to the great edification of an enraptured 
audience. Bn revenons ad nos moutons ; I should not forget to describe the mag- 
nificent chandelier by whose light we finished our repast. An Arab stuck an 
iron stake into the ground near us; then taking a cup with a peculiar handle, 
formed to fit into a groove at the top of the stake, he put some butter into it, melt- 
ed it, and then, tearing a strip of cotton from his shirt, placed it in the cup, and 
lighting one end of it, propuced by this simple process a very tolerable light, 
though rather dim. We were much amused with this novel species of lamp; 
and Elliott, turning to me, and pointing to the strange wick, remarked that “ the 
Arab women had better take care, lest, when all the shirts in the encampment 
were used, the wicked might be put to their shifts.” 

We had all just voted Elliott’s pun the very worst that had ever been made, 
when the scheik’s sons came round, bearing, the one a basin, and the other a 
jug, filled with tepid water ; and, advancing to each of us in turn, one held the 
basin under our hands, whilst the other poured some water on them from the jug. 
Here was another practical illustration of the habits and customs delineated in 
Holy Writ, and still preserved in the same countries unaltered for nearly three 
thousand years. I immediately thought of the verse where Jehoshaphat, in- 
quiring whether there was not some prophet of the Lord with him, was answer- 
ed, “ Here is Elisha, the son of Shaphat, which poured water on the hands of 
Elijah ;” whereby the commentators at once infer, that Elisha waited in a me- 
nial capacity on the latter ; whilst Boothroyd goes so far as to translate it, “* who 
attended on Elijah.” In the present instance, the attendance of the scheik’s 
sons upon us was merely a mark of respect ; justas in Poland and Russia, to 
this day, when the host designs to honour his guests in an especial manner, he 
waits on therm at table himself, though his rank may be higher than that of his 
guests. As soon as we had finished our “ pilau,” coffee and pipes were handed 
to us; and we smoked and sipped our coffee like other men, to the great wonder 
of a crowd of Arabs who hel collected in the tent, and stared at us as though 
they expected to see us drink with our noses, and take snuff with our mouths. 
We did not use the entire sheep, as the reader may well imagine ; but the na- 
ture of the climate renders it always necessary to consume at once whatever 
has been killed; and asthe Arabs take animal food very seldom—indeed only 
when they have a stranger as a guest—there is no necessity for killing a sheep 
on any other occasion. ‘To do them justice, when the opportunity does arise, 
they make up for lost time, by eating as much at one meal as any Englishman 
could at three ; whilst the various dependants and wives of the host ensure the 
relics of the banquet from waste. ‘Thus, when we had finished, the remainder 
of the sheep was brought intv the women’s apartment, whence, after a short 
time, it was shared amongst the various loungers round the tent; after which, 
probably, the dogs were allowed to smell the dish on which “ Troy once was.” 

The vegetable diet of the Arabs renders their appearance bloated very ear!y 
in life, and in the cold weather subjects them to low fevers ; though, in other 

respects, their diet, as is generally the case in most countries, is very well regu- 
lated to suit the climate. The chief disease I found amongst them was inter- 
mittent fever, which brings vast numbers of them to their graves. This was 
the malady under which 1 found our host labouring, when he sent for me after 
dinner. He was a man of about six-and-thirty, with a really noble cast of 
countenance, and a manner whose kindliness ent at ouce to the heart with 
a conviction that you could trust yourself with safety in his hands, and that 
his advice was at least well intentioned. We sat with him for some time, 
and he seemed to take a great interest in us, and made many inquiries con- 
ecrning the Schiek Chesney, and the objects of our expedition. The good man 
was much concerned when he heard that we designed to go as far as El Dar 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, and visit the tribes that reside along the 
river. With great solemnity he lifted his hands towards Mecca, and exclaimed, 
“You are now my friends and my guests; you have tasted of my salt, and 
broken my bread ; and, by my beard, I do advise you not to go amongst that 
bloody-minded people! We laughed, and said that we had no fears, and that 
we would proceed till we were forced to return. He begged of us at least to 
leave our baggage in a place of safety, crying out, “ Yokeh! yokeh !” several 
times, when we heard that we were determined to bring all with us. He im- 
plored us in case of any danger to send him word, and promised to render 
us all the aid in his power ; and, in case we returned the same way, to give 
us an asylum, if necessary in his encampment. We then returned to the 
room where we had dined, and, stretching ourselves on the carpets on which 
+ we had sat at dinuer, were soon buried in profound sleep. 

Next morning, as soon as our horses and baggage were ready for starting, 
our host sent us a large bowl of melted butter and some bread for breakfast. 
I was much amused by observing a relation of the scheik, who, at our re- 
be sat down along with us, lifting the bowl of butter to his lips, and 

inking neatly a pint of it at a draught, as though it was so ‘nuch of Hodg- 
son’s pale ale. But all Arabs are inordinately fond of it ; and as every school- 
boy knows, de gustibus nil disputandum. Before our departure, we presented 
the scheik with a sword, as a mark of our esteem, and gave each of his sons 

a penknife—gifts with which they appeared wonderfully delighted. We start- 

ed at about half-past seven, much pleased with our reception, and no less with 

the picturesque appearance of the little camp as we left it. The men were 
almost all engaged in grooming their fine horses, and the women were mov- 
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ing about, busied in their various household cecupaticns, and elad in long blue 
dresses, the one garment forming generally their only attire, whilst 
“ A single pin at night let loose 
The robes which veiled their beauty.” 

Their hair hung in long dark plaits down their back, whilst their arms were 
covered with gold and silver bracelets, in some instances of great value, and 
often constituting their entire fortune. Their head-dress was simply a hand- 
kerchief twined fantastically round, with its ends hanging on their shoulders.— 
Altogether the whole presented, when lit up by the morning sun, a scene of 
much animation and bustle. 

Having crossed a rough line of basaltic hills, we arrived at a basin of water 

about half a mile in circuit, which is called by the Arabs El Bellick, or the “oem 
of the desert ;" and well itdeserves the name. ‘The water is perfectly cool, and 
as clear as crystal ; and around the margin of the lake grow huge walnut-trees, 
not less remarkable for their beauty than their size, whilst willows and mulberries, 
in great number, add to the refreshing green, which welcomes the traveller to 
the “gem of the desert.” ‘There we saw the ruins of an old temple, whici is 
now used occasionally as a mosque by the Turks. Near it we suddenly came on 
some poor Arabs busily engaged in digging a grave. ‘They were all armed, for 
in that country even in fulfilling the last sad duties of humanity and friendship, 
the mourner is not safe from the sudden assault of the robber. The whole scene 
pleased me so much with its variety and peculiar character, that I got off my 
horse to make a sketch of tc place with our own party in the fereground. [| 
loitered some time about the lake ; and, feeling thirsty and feverish, took a co- 
pious draught of the waters of the El Bellick, which I found at the time delight- 
fully refreshing. I was soon, however, taught a lesson of caution ; for, on re- 
mounting my horse and galloping about half a mile to overtake my comrades, I 
suddenly found myself affectea with extreme giddiness and fainting. With difx 
ficulty I checked the speed of my horse and clung to my saddle, but at last I fell 
off ; and my bridle having got entangled round my wrist, [ was dragged along 
the ground by my horse for nearly a’ hundred yards, when his fright subsiding,the 
noble animal bent over me, and stooping his nostrils close to my head fora mo- 
ment, as if to ascertain whether life was extinct, stretched forth his neck and 
neighed aloud! Oh, the agony of that moment! I felt my tongue become 
hard and my throat pavched, whilst the heat of the sun seemed to pierce through 
my body and shrivel it like a scroll of parchment I would have given all my 
fortune for a single drop of water. With pain I raised myself on my elbow, and 
looked forth on the desert. All was silent. Jt was the stillness of death, and 
there was the sun buining—burning into my very brain. In the distance I dis- 
cerned some faint specks, the next moment they vanished, and I was the only 
human denizen of the plain, stretched helpless and dying on the ground. I soon 
began to rave, ard I believe that I cursed my comrades in my madness, accusing 
them of having left me intentionally to perish ; but presently I lost all conscious- 
ness, and feli back, as I thought, to die. 
When I awoke froin my trance, and opened my eyes, I found my head resting 
on the knee of one of our kouasses,whilst Lynch was pouring some arrack down my 
throat. I was soon sufficiently revived to bear being lifted on my horse; and, 
supported by Lynch on one side, and the servant on the other, we set out slow- 
ly to rejoin our troop. Lynch told me that, when I was first missed, they sup- 
posed I had lingered behind for the purpose of completing my sketch, but that at 
last he grew alarmed at my prolonged absence ; and, on riding back, was great- 
ly terrified when he saw me lying on the ground bes.de my horse, as 
his first impression was that I had been murdered by some Arabs; 
probably by those whom we had seen engaged in the ominous employment of 
digging agrave. Lynch urged me very strongly to return to the tents of the 
Gueiss tribe, and remain there till I got stronger; but I determined not to de- 
lay our expedition, and forced myself to appear in better spirits thar. I really felt, 
asserting that, as we had not far to go to our next halting-place, I was sure one 
good night's rest would restore me completely. When we rejoined our party, 
the anxiety of all my comrades on my account, and their joy at my safe return, 
almost reconciled me to the danger I had just incurred. The remainder of our 
journey occupied several hours, and lay over an arid and dusty plain, exposed to 
the sun. At last the horizon seemed skirted with a greenish tinge ; and present- 
y we perceived the sward dotted by the black lines of an encampment, which 
proved to be the tents of Mustapha, the chief of the Begdelli tribe of 'Turko- 
mans. The residence of their scheik was rather curiously formed, being made 
by driving posts perpendicularly into the ground, and then forming a sort of 
hurdle wall, by twisting from post to post the strong and pliable stalks of the li- 
quorice plant Close by the tent, or rather booth, ran a streemlet from the El 
Bellick ; whilst at no great distance lay large plantations of doorha, or maize, 
from whence is procured the coarse corn which forms their bread. We were, 
as usual, received with that hospitality which is every where the virtue of the 
savage ; and however it may be sneered at on that account by civilised nations, 
they would do well, when disencumbering themselves of the vices, to preserve 
the virtues of savage life: but they too often cherish the worst of the former, 
whilst they forget to retain the later—[{7T 0 be continued.] 


WHO ARE YOU? OR, THE MODERN SALATHIEL. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 
“ A fine night for our purpose ; and blows like the devil !"—Beau Stratagem. 
The night was a few degrees darker than pitch, and the breeze that came 
tearing down the glen almost as stiff as a corporal, or a Pennsylvanian Quaker. 
I had been sketching all day in the neighbourhood of Loch Awe. ‘The ruins of 
Kilchurn, and all the finest aspects of Ben Cruachan, had been immortalised in 
some dozen of the most spirited sketches that had ever escaped from my fingers ; 
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“ Hot climates !” I murmured to myself, and lookea at him as hard as whin- 
stones. 

“This is nothing to the breeze we had in Ayrshire last night.” 

“In Ayrshire!” Lexclaimed. 

“Yes, in Ayrshire,” he continued. ‘TI took it in my way, that I might see 
how the farm of my old friend Burns was looking.” 

I was amazed. His old friend Burns! 

“He called it ‘the riddlings of creation,’-—the dog ; and e’cod, between you 
and me, I don’t think he was far wrong. Nothing to the steppes of Tartary, 
though. Ah, they are enough to mak@a man svare, indeed. Pardon the pun. 
Had it from the Emperor Alexander over a bottle of port one night. Imperial 
wit, you know, too scarce to be severely criticised. We p.ize it for its rarity, as 
folks do Queen Anne’s far-hings. A mistake that, by the way, about the far- 
things. Got ahandful of them myself from Sir Nicholas Thredgold, the mas- 
ter of the mint, who wasa very particular friend of mine, the very day they were 
issued.” 

** You don’t say so?” T exclaimed, feeling it was necessary to say something, 
and yet not very well knowing what. 

“Bat Ido, though. Let me have your address, and [ shall send you half-a- 
dozen the first opportunity.” 

I begged to decline the civility, and, the wind having now subsided a little, 
faced about with my singular companion, who kept waiking and talking with a 
rapidity that taxed my understanding in a double sense. 

“For Tyndrum, | suppose ?” 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘and heartily glad I shall be to get snugly housed there.” 

“Well, I means to have rested at Killin to-night ; but for good fellowship, I 
don’t miud if [ turn in with you.” 

I thanked him, and wished him any where,—not, however, with a perfect as- 
surance that the gratification of my wish would have taken him out of his pre- 
sent position. 

“A good many years now since I was at Tyndrum,” went on my companion. 
“Let nie see; it was in the spring of 1816,—yes, and my old friend Charles 
Mathews was with me. A jewel of a fellow was Mathews, when you knew 
him rightly. Character wanted repose, though. His talk was a perpetual spark- 
le ; always before the lamps, as it were. But you knew him, eh? No! Well, 
I remember a good thing he said there. We were looking out at the inn win- 
dow. It had been raining Niagaras for a week, and the country looked as 
bleak as old Jack Elwes’s cupboard. ‘ Nick,’ said he to me—you see I didn’t 
mind him or any of my friends calling me Nick—‘ Nick,’ said he, ‘I do believe 
these pig-headed Highlanders took a fancy to settling here, just because there 
hadn’t been a sign-post up sit.ce the creation warning mankind off the ground.’— 
Good, that, eh ?” 

‘* Capital, capital !” 
ness of my own giggle 
Queer ellows those Highlanders, after all,—tind a living where a goat would 
starve. I venture to say, they could subsist upon heather scrogs, at a pinch.— 
Why, tenpenny nails melt like syllabub before their gastric juice. Talk of os- 
triches’ stomachs. Pooh! a Celt’s beatsthem all hollow. E'cod, sir, there was 
a fellow from Mull on one of my Virginian estates, at the beginning of last 
century, that lived upon sawdust and the force of imagination.” 

“ The deuce !” 

“‘ This was the way he did it. The fellow, you see, bad all the stiength of 
imagination common to his race, and all its parsimony as well. So he drew on 
the one for the gratification of the other. He allowed a handful of meal to a 
peck of fine sawdust, and made up the difference by astretch of fancy. A fine 
instance of turning a man’s faculties to account, eh? I once told my friend Ben. 
tham the story, and he talked of a monument to the man.” 

I was too deeply wrapped in wonderment to think of throwing in an interjec- 
tion,—even supposing my friend had left me room, which he took care not 
to do. 

Not a bad fellow, old Jerry, by the way, if he wouldn't have made such bad 
jokes—dire to a degree ; perfect emeties. And he did talk so! JI hate a man 
that is everlastingly talking. ‘There was my friend Sam Johnson, now,—there 
was no standing him. You couldn't edge in a word any how. It was.all very 
well a little of it. He talked well, and you could afford to let him have his 
swing so far; but as his namesake, Old Ben, said to me at the Triple Tun, one 
night, over a cup of canary, talking of our friend Shakspeare—he was a little 
jealous of Will, you see,—the doctor did need to have a stopper clapped on his 
jaw sometimes. Aliquando sufflaminandus erat were his words,—tor Ben was 
always fond of a bit of Latin; but my vernacular strikes me as more forcible 
How do you think !” 

His friends Shakspeare and Johnson! Whatnext? We should have him 
claiming acquaintance with Queen Elizabeth, or chopping logic with Sir Thomas 
More. 

‘** You spoke of Queen Elizabeth, eh?” 

I certainly had not mentioned a word about her. 
thoughts? 

“ Disagreeable old woman she was when I knew her. Ugly as the —— my- 
self, and vain as an opera-dancer. By the by, you should have seen her dance ; 
it was the funniest thing imaginable. My friend Sharp has hit it, in that sketch 
of his at Abbotsford : you've seen it, of course, inthe little parlour there, that 
luoks out upon the Tweed? There went the fair Eliza ‘high and disposedly,’ 
as my worthy friend Sir James Melville has it,—as stately as Juno, and as awk- 
ward as Juno's bird. Youtake,eh? And her face! Why, it was the animated 
spirit of verjuice. No need of vinegarat table when she was there. One look 
of hers would have pickled a twelvemonth’s take of salmon in the Spey. And 


I tried to laugh, but stepped in dismay at the hollow- 
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and I had become so absorbed in my delightful pursuit, that I had wholly over- 
looked the movements of those nimble-footed ladies, the silent Hours. Daylight, | 
however, was emptying quite as fast as my portfolio was filling; and Dan Phe- l 
bus had already begun to look some“hat filmy-eyec, before I bent my breast to | 
the stout ascent which rises above Dalmally, on the road leading towards Tyn- | 
drum. Night had settled down over mountain and glen before I got many miles 

on my way, and the general appearance of things was dreary enough to have gra- 

tified the taste of the blackest hypochondriac. 

I had stretched ny legs along the same road some years before, when the im- | 
pression it produced upon my mind was anything but flattering to it individually ; 
asaroad. The interminable file of round-shouldered, drowsy-looking hills be- } 
tween which it runs—runs! no, drags; that is the word—with not a crag or + 
shieling—to break the monotony, would at any time have been a sufficient dam- ! 
per to my pedestrian enthusiasm, without the shadows of .“‘ blackest midnight ”’ | 
being thrown in, as they were on the present occasion, to add sombreness to the ; 
picture. Under its present aspect, the scene might certainly have been pro- ; 
nounced the production of one of the “dark masters.” . A perfect chef-d’auvre, 
too, it was in its way ; and at any other time I might have stopped to admire how 
well the effects were managed, but with the remote idea of an inn flickering in ; 
imagination at the distance of sume five or six miles in sucha night, a man’s} 
sense of the picturesque is singularly enfeebled. 

The rain came down at intervals in slashing style—not in any of your poor | 
south country dribblets, but in most unmetaphorical pailfuls ; and my person was, 
like one of my own sketches, done in water-colours. I had pressed my can close 
upon my brow, and, with my coat buttoned up to my chin, was pushing forwards 
as fast as the gusts of wind, and the handfuls of rain which they were every now 
and then dashing in my face, would let me. ‘That was, indeed, very far from be- 
ing so fast as I could have wished ; for every few minutes the violence of the : 
tempest forced me toturn my hack upon it, and there I had to stand, regaling ; 
my ears, till a lull came, with the sough of the blast, as it rose among the hills, 
like the multitudinous wail of the inhabitants of that region which by persons re- 
markable for their politencss is usually spoken of as the Low Countries. I tried | 
the usual negative processes of consolation to which philosophical minds are in 
the habit of resorting under similar circumstances. How I should enjoy mine 
inn, when—ay, when—I got to it! so much more than if I had dropped int easy 
before sundown! ‘Then J toasted myself before a visionary fire, and fleshed my 
own chops in imaginary mutton ones. Philosophy is a good thing, a cheerful 
imagination is a better, and a light neart is the best of a.] ; but not all the three 
were able to set me at my ease just at that particular time. Certain unpleasant 
fancies would intrude, begotten as unaccountably as the wind,—perhaps, like it, 
coming from the Prince of the Powers of the Air, and most certainly verging 
upon occasions in the direction of that potentate. Jt was on such a night as this, 
methought, that Tam o’Shanter perilled his safety and the posterior ornament of 
his favourite mare ; and if 

“ That nicht a child might understand 

The deil had business on his hand,” 
I sawno reason why I, who had reached the years of legitimised indiscretion, 
should not arrive at a similar conclusion. 

I had wheeled round before a blast that might have endangered the equilibrium 
of a steeple, when I observed an object advancing through the gloom towards 
me. As it drew nearer, I could see that it was a man, or something in the shape 
of one ; but to my surprise, the gust which was nearly carrying me off my feet 
seemed not to discompose him in the slightest. On he strode, as complacently 
as if there was not a breath stirring ; and I must confess that I felt my heart go- 
ing double quick at every step that brought him nearer to me. 

“ Hilloah, sir! wearing ship, eh? You'll never get into port in the world at 
this rate,” was his salutation, as he drew up to where I was presenting an angu- 
lar opposition to the gale. 

“ Really,” I replied, “I had nothing for it but to turn a blind side to a burri- 
cane like this.” 

“Hurricane! Come, you joke. Why, it’s 2 mere airing—a baby's breath— 
au agreeable cooler to one’s lungs. I assure you, it’s rather pleasant than other- 
wise, coming from the hot climates I’ve been used too of late.” 








to hear her swear! ’Gad, she could rap out an oath as trippingly as the best of 
Wallenstein’s Pappenhcimers. ‘Talking of Wallenstein reminds me of Gusta- 
vus. I was beside him at Liitzen when he fell.” 

“ Indeed!” | exclaimed. 

“Tt’s a fact ; and, by the way, I may assure you in perfect confidence, that 
he was not killed bya silver bullet, as they said, but by half a score of com- 
mon lead ones. I’ve kept one or two of them, as curiosities: will let you 
have one if you like. I°ll tell you how the whole thing happened. Gustavus, 
you see, led the attack on Wallenstein’s left wing in person. We had a smart 
brush of it at first ; but it was only for a moment,—for our heavy Finland cuiras- 
siers went crashing through the lines of light-armed Poles and Croats, like a 
West-Indian tornalo through a pine-forest. E'cod, we made them skip, the 
dogs, as Coriolanus said.” 

I was astonished he did not call him friend Coriolanus. 

“ Well, you will remark, panic seized the enemy's horse, and we were driv- 
ing them helter-skelter before us, when tidings came up that our left had got 
such a confounded peppering from the enemy's fire, as herdlv to be able to keep 
its ground. ‘This took Gustavus a little aback ; so, leaving Von Horn to com- 
plete the victory which he had commenced, he dashed away with a fresh detach- 
ment to the assistance of his men. His horse and his enthusiasm soon carried 
him far ahead of his troop; and in a few minutes there was not a soul alongside 
of him but the Duke von Lauenburg, myself, and a few more of his staff. On he 
tore into the thickest of the fire. The fact is, he had ridden almost into the 
enemy’s teeth(he was short-sigiited, you are perhaps aware,) when the ball of a 
scoundrelly arquebusier shivered his left arm, and brought him up, ‘ all standing,’ 
as my friend Nelson would have said. ‘A seratch—a mere scratch !’ cried the 
old Trojan ; and cheered us to the onslaught. But if the scratch had come to 
him, it was clear that he could not return the compliment ; and we all saw 
that there was nothing for it but to get him out of the way as speedily as possible. 
This task was assigned to me ; and I rode off with him towards the sight wing 
once more, the bullets rattling about us all the while like hail. We had not 
got far when one struck him in the back. He had only a buff jerkin on, for an 
old wound prevented his wearing armour, as usual ; and it took deadly effect. — 
‘S’ist mir umgethan, bruder!’ ‘ They've settled my business, comrade !’ that’s 
his meaning in round English. ‘ Brush, or you're a gone man!’ were his words, 
as he sunk from his horse. That very moment several bullets thought proper to 
billet themselves in my poor old comrade’s bosom ; and as the neighbourhood 
was growing quite the reverse of pleasant, I did not see any further necessity 
for honouring it with my presence.” 

I was in a perfect fever. Had I got into company with Munchausen or the 
Wandering Jew? The man went on with an au of gravity that was perfectly 
perplexing. 

“ You are a little astonished, I see.” 

How the dettce could he see, when it was dark as Erebus or a Jewess’s 
eyes! é , 

* You don’t meet a man like me at every turning. Gad, sir, I’ve seen a smart 
chance of almost every occurrence and character in the world. Could clear 
up a good many disputed points in history, in a way that would astonish 
most folks; perhaps I shall, too, some day. And yet after all, nobody would 
believe me : it is only falsehouds that go down in history. Talking of that, it 
was my fricnd Fontenelle who said rather a clever thing on the subject one day 
at dinner: you've heard it, I daze say. I had asked him, why he had taken to 
reading romances at his time of life? ‘1 used to be fond of history,’ said he; 
‘ but I was forced to give it up,I found so it improbable.’ The old boy was right. 
I’ve been behind the scenes, sir,—I've been behind the scenes, and I could put 
you up toa thing ortwo. Now, for instance, I could tell you, if I chose, who it 
was beheaded Charles I. Knew the fellow perfectly ; and a low hound he was, 
1s you may suppose. I had the pleasure of pulling his nose the month 
ifter with the sugar-tongs. How do you like the plan? Got the idea from 
St. Dunstan one evening. ‘The hint was worth a Jew’s eye—one of what my 


friend Rogers calls the Pleasures of Memory. By the way, Rogers is a very 
“4 friend of mine ;—knew him, let me see—yes—about a century and a half 
azo. 
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Got the idea of pulling the nose, with the aid of a pair of tongs, from St. 
Dunstan. 1 remember the incident perfectly. It must be the 

“ Precisely so: I see you are a man of reading and discrimination. But you 
must really allow me to remove some of the prejudices which I can see still 
haunt your otherwise enlightened mind.” 

Stranger and stranger still—I had not uttered a syllable. 

“The thing, you see, happened in this way. St. Dunstan and myself were 
particular friends—indeed, I have always bestowed a good deal of my attention 
on the monkish fraternity, as a body. I had dropped in upon him one evening, 
to talk over a few abstruse poin s in metaphysics, and prosecute certain chemical 
investigations, to which my friend wasdevotedly attached. Some hours had elapsed 
in a pleasant chatty sort of way, and we had found it necessary to renew our 
chemical compounds with considerable frequency. These, I may mention, con- 
sisted of the amalgamation of a spirituous with a simple fluid, at an elevated 
temperament, which, with the addition of certain saccharine particles, is now 
generally admitted to be of a highly medicinal character, but was then of com- 
paratively recent discovery and doubtful value. It had not, of course, reached 
that perfection to which modern science has brought it. I will say this, how- 
ever, that my friend the saint was unwearied in his endeavours to improve its 
chara¢ter, and equally so in making experiments for that end upon his own _per- 
son. His zeal had carried him further that night than usual; and a certain 
vagueness in his conceptions of the relations of outward objects was the result. 
He had just got tothe bottom of his tenth tumbler, and an argument on the ori- 
gin of evil at the same time, when, wishing to make one last experiment before 
parting, he seized the sugar-tongs, and, mistaking my head for the sugar-bowl, 
made a dash at its most prominent feature, in a manner that would have entirely 
satisfied me of his zeal for his favourite branch of scientific study, had I been 
at all sceptical on the point, which I must candidly say I was not. [sung out 
—he held on; he waxed energetic—I grew vociferous ; and there was the jolli- 
est row. The brothers started from their dormitories, and a score of lubberly 
friars rolled into the cell, gaping and yawning as if it were matins in winter 
time. I got off in the way that best pleased myself; but my friend was of 
course compelled to account for the hubbub I had made, as well as his own 
alarming state of excitement. This it was not hard todo. He knew he might 
use freedom with me : there are liberties, you know,which between friends are no 
liberties at all. So he turned the anecdote to acount, and gave his own reputa- 
tion a lift, by humouring the popular conceptions of my character, and giving 
out that I had made a violent assault upon his sanctity, which he had in- 
geniously foiled by compressing my nasal organ between his fire-tongs. My nose 
recovered. I pardoned the exaggeration ; and we have ever since been on the 
best of terms ” 

My excitement increased. Drenched as I was, I felt the sweat starting from 
every pore. It was growi.g unpleasantly hot. 

“Warm, eh? My friends rarely feel otherwise in my company ; I have ra- 
thera knack that way. But you don't get along!” 

Six miles an hour is rather a spanking pace for even an old roadster; and it 
did strike me that if Captain Barclay could have kept up with us at the rate we 
had been going since my mysterious friend joined company with me, he was a 
smarter pedestrian than his best friends ever gave him credit for. 

“Now you think this dashing work. Quite a trifle; but I hope to get vou 
into something like a pace before we part. I have taken rather a fancy to you, 
you see. Your remarks are all so much tothe purpose, your reflections so judi- 
cious. 

What was he at now? [had not spoken ten words; and the volubility of 
his tongue, as well as the rapidity of his movements, left me no time for reflec- 
tion. 

“7 don’t want a man to talk to me, sir, to make me like him. As I told you 
before, I hate a man that is always talking; and you have such a happy way 
of keeping your own ground, and yet allowing a slow hand like myself a fair share 
of the conversation. So delightful, too, it is to find a person of your strong 
sense, to unburden oneself to with perfect confidence. It is the misfortune of all 
great public characters to be misunderstood. My friend Napoleon mad 
the same remark to me, one day we were discussing that awkward business of 
the Duc d’Enghien ; and I am quite happy in having been able to put that story 
of my old friend Dunstan and myself upon the proper footing. I may rely upon 
your reporting me aud my cause aright; I know I can. You and I have long 
understood cach other.” 

I was a!l over a cold sweat. Here was a pretty discovery. I snuffed up the 
air wit! a thorough conviction of its being strongly impregnated with sulphur 

“Sir, you must not be personal. You may come to like brimstone one of 
these days very well. Besides, sir, this is Scotland ; and it is a piece of extreme 
foolhardiness to allude, even in the most distant manner, to the national perform- 
ances on the national violin, or to that useful chemical substance with which they 
are frequently brought into collision. But there is our inn by yonder light ; and 








by Styx and Acheron, the waiter, that smooth-faced villain, Lachlan, there he is, 
kissing the laundress behind the mealtub. I’ve had my eye on that girl fur some 
time. She’s getting on, and will come to in time, no doubt.” 

How he got sight of the love-passage thus alluded to it puzz'ed me to divine, 
the window being visible, and no more. I had by this time, however, almost 
ceased to wonder ; and if he had told me that he saw my grandmother's ghost, I 
should not have thought it the least odd. 

“Don't be sure, now, about ghosts—know something on that head. Have got 
upafew good ghost cases myself. Capital fun! There was that Cock Lane 
business, for instance,—all a trick of mine to humbug Sam Johnson. Saw a 
ghost, though, myself once. You see I had taken a run out, by way of a change 
with my friend Dampier, on one of his roving cruises. We were lying becalin- 
ed off the coast of Africa. The mate and cabin-boy had gone ashore for wa- 
ter ; and [turned in to the mate’s hammock, which was slung for coolness be- 
tween decks, under the open hatchway. Jt was dead calm, and the moon shone 
right overhead. Somewhere about midnight I awoke, and saw the mate stand- 
ing between me and the moon, just as he was when he left us. ‘How do you 
get along?’ said J, and I turned over in sleep again, not thinking at the time that 
there was anything particular; only it struck me afterwards that there was a 
certain wistfulness about the shake of his head. Next morning, neither mate 
nor boy turned up; and we eventually found that the natives had grilled them 
for supper the night before. But, talking of supper, I wish that I had mine. 
You and I shall hob and nob together.” 

Hob and nob together? A man should have a long spoon to sup 

“ With a devil or two—some cold lamb, and a fair allowance of whiskv-punch 
we may contrive to make a shift. For my own part, I’m not particular. Fish, 
flesh or fowl, is much the same to me; although I certainly do confess a weak- 
ness for fried soles.” 

We were now got to the inn, and I betook myself to the kitchen fire, to evapo- 
rate some of the moisture from my garments. My singular companion, howe- 
ver,made directly for the traveller's room; and | could hear him giving orders all 
the way along the passage for a supper that might have victualled a recruiting 
party. When I had toasted myself into a moderate degree of comfort, my 
thoughts verged in the direction of the larder likewise ; so I ordered an unlimit- 
ed supply of mutton-chops, and retired to the public room. My curiosity ebout 
the looks of my fe'low-traveller of the last hour was considerably whetted ; and 
I was strong in the hope to have some light thrown upon his real character, as 
well as upon his personal appearance, if there was any virtue in candles. I found 
him surrounded by the wrecks of the viands which he had been consuming. He 
had polished off a leg of mutton in the most elaborate style : fragments of ham 
and eggs lay scattered about ; and a barn-door fowl of princely dimensions stood 
before him. The wings had taken flight, and the legs were walking, off with 
marvellons rapidity. 

“ Hung yourself up to dry, eh?” was his salutation to me as I entered the 
room. ‘I'm independent of all that sort of thing, you see. Never feel the rain. 
It’s the latent heat, sir, does it all: it's the latent heat. Invaluable stock of ca- 
loric that, eh? Better than my friend Macintosh’s caoutchouc suffocators, a migh- 
ty deal. Don't think so, perhaps! Well, well, you'll come some day to agree 
with me, for a!l that.” : , 

In this style he went on eating and speaking for the next hour. I had long 
been done with my refection, and was working my way through a fourth (it 
might be a fifth) reinforcement of screeching-hot whisky toddy. I had become 
familiarised to the man, and felt at my ease. There was nothing particularly 
noticeable about him. He had ona sharply cut grey serge dress ; and wore a 
brown fur-cap, that fitted close to his head, with four or five strips of black fur 
playing about the top of it. He was rather above the middle size ; slightly, but 
compactly built. His features were prominent ; his complexion bronzed, as if 
with travel ; and his eyes were remarkable for their shifting variety of expres- 
sion. They never had the same look ten seconds upon end; and sometimes, 
when he threw out a statement more than usually marvellous, they stared broad- 
ly out, and one of them squinted in a way that made my head giddy to look at. 
The remnants of his supper were fast disappearing, and I was sitting in mute as- 
tonishment at the execution he had been doing, and wondering when he meant to 
conclude. 

“ Never stare, my good friend,” said he; “I do play a tolerable knife and 
fork, I admit ; but nothing parlicular—nothing particular. Some of my acquaint- 
ances, now, they can really effect something worth speaking of. There is my 
friend Bolton, for instance, walked into a leg of mutton a fortnight before I left 
New Orleans—let me see, that’s just three weeks ago—and has not been heard | 
of since.” 

I heardno more. Whether it was the effect of my companion’s volubility, or 
of the whisky teddy which I had drunk, I canno. tell, but off I went into a state 
of stupor; and recollect nothing more of what passed that night, except having 
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On inquiry next morning, T found the stranger had been off before sun rse : | as the usual course of things, that it is after the first violent impulse produced 


’ 


and although I felt half inclined to make the landlord turn up the money he had 


paid him with, to see whether it was converted, in true goblin fashion, into bits of 


by the introduction of a new tone of opinion and sentiment; after a period of 
agitation and excitement, from a sudden or gradual change in the political or so- 


state, ! checked my curiosity, and took my departure in a state of uncertainty, , clal state of the country, that the individual arises who, in poetry or prose, in 


which long after I blamed myself for having incurred. 

Some three or four years afterwards, in the course of a sketching tour through 
America, I had taken up my residence with a friend at the foot of the Allegha- 
nies,—a place so far West, that I had strong doubt whether I should ever be able 
to get East again. I was seated on the skirts of a huge forest, finishing a draw- 
ing of one of those gorgeous sunscts, which are to be seen nowhere but in Ame. 
rica. 

“Clever sketch that! Some touches there almost worthy of my friend 
Claude,” said a voice behind me, which I thought I had heard somewhere before. 
I turned round, and there to my amazement stood mv old friend of Tyndrum, in 
oe the same dress, and looking every way the same as J had scen him 
ast. 


“Can't stop with you to-night, ray dear fellow, so don’t trouble yourself. Must | 


be in New York the day after to-morrow—a good two days’ work that, eh!—or 
you might have commanded me. Good-by. I'll be swe to see you again. By 
the way, you seemed rather struck by that story of my friend Bolton. Hada 
letter from him six weeks afterwards—had just got out. It nearly broke his 
heart, though ; for, as he said, there was nothing so tender about the mutton as 
the parting with it.” 

He gave one look at me, his eye squinted in the perplexing manner I have al- 
luded to; and before I recovered from the swimming sensation which his look 
produced, his figure was already looming in the distance. He has not come 
across mé since ; and] have not yet exactly made up my mind whether he was 
merely a shrewd humorist, a madman, or the 


——_—a 
ITALY—TASSO. 
Froma Review of Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the last 
Quarterly 

Mr. Vallam, like Kehama, treads wiih firm step and secure footing at once 
his various paths of literature ; and it is one of the most remarkable character- 
istics of this work, that the most elaborate, and, as we are of opinion, most 
successful passages, treat about writers on such various subjects, and of such 
different character. We would instance the view of the philosophy of Descart- 
es, of Spinosa, and of Hobbes, and in general the progress of metaphysical in- 
quiry ; as contrasted with the unaffected originality and acuteness of some of 
the observations on what might be considered the exhausted merits of Shakspeare 
and Cervantes. 

While we survey, in Mr. Hallam’s pages, the literary history of a period, so 
long, so prolific, and so various, we cannot but yield to the temptation of in- 
quiring whether we can trace any primary and simple laws of the intellectual de- 
velopment of man ; whether there are any conditions of our religious, political, 
or social being peculiarly favourable, or strikingly adverse, to letters in general, 
or to any particular branch of letters ; under what circumstances the imagination 
pours forth her richest treasures, or severe reason unfolds the mysteries of the 
external world, and of the human mind; where poetry is best quickened into 
life, or oratory endowed with the power of agitating the soul ; where history re- 
gisters, in undying language, the acts of men and the events of the world; where 
political science sheds its brightest light on human affairs, or philosophy either 
stoops to our practical duties, or soars to the first principles of things; or even 
where religion, or religious literature, exalts and purifies the heart, while it dis- 
daing not the alliance of man’s highes: reason. In a word, is there any uniform- 
ity or regularity in the progress of mental improvement '—or do great intellects 
break out casually, and, if we may so say, accidentally triumph, by the force 
of genius and intellectual energy, over all impediments and difficulties, aud 
force an unprepared and uncongenial age to their acceptance, aud to admi- 
ration ? 

At first sight, on these points, all is perplexity, confusion, and contradiction.— 
Dante is burn amid the fierce conflicts and the civil animosities of the free Ita- 
lian republics; Ariosto and Tasso flourish at the courts of petty princes, or un- 
der the magnificent despotism of the Papacy during that glorious age of art and 
letters. The Reformation appears either to exhaust or to blast the intellect of 





Gemany to barrenness, or at least to extinguish her vernacular literature—(froi | 


Luther's Bible to Lessing and Herder there is little more than a dull blank,)— 
while it seeus to summon isto life our Elizabethan poets and philosophers—our 
Spensers, Shakspeares, Hookers, Bacons. ‘The revival of Roman Catholicism 
is almost contemporaneous, and no doubt part of the inspiration of the splendid, 
though brief period of Spanish literature, the age of Lope, Cervantes, and Cal- 
deron : it produced its vivifying effects on Italy ; but southern Germany remain- 
ed lifeless and unawakened. Free institutions have in general fostered the no- 
blest products of the mind: but for her more perfect prose and her best poetry, 
France must yet look back to the gorgeous days of the court of Louis XIV., to 
Bossuet, Pascal, Corneille, and Racine. While the literature of some countries 
springs up at once to full height and stature—a Minerva from the head of Jove 
—in others it is slowly and progressively matured ; while in some lands it seems 
to exhaust all its creative energies in one brilliant summer, in others it hasa succes- 
sion of productive seasons, and its prolific powerseen.s toincrease with the richness 
of its produce. One language seems destined to succeed in one branch of intellectual 
study : its poetical style, for instance, is perfect—while it never, or rarely, attains to 
eloquent or harmonious prose : in another, the higher poetry seems to want con- 
genial words to express its thoughts. Here letters, arts, and philosophy, seem 
to prosper from the conceutration, as it were, of the nation in one large capital; 
there by its diffusion among a number of smaller and rival cities. 

All this is unquestionable ; and it may be safely assumed, that no age, no 
combination of political or social circumstances, no particular state of the hu- 
man mind, will, of itself, call forth a great poet or a great philosopher. True 
genius springs up we know not from what quarter, what station, what parent- 
age ; it 1s heaven’s lightning, which shines from the east to the west, yet no one 
knoweth whence it cometh or whither it goeth. In Tasso it may be considered 
(but how rare is this,) in sc me dezree an hereditary appanage. Torquato may 
be considered as cradled in poetry, by che example of his father Bernardo, who, 
however, did not much encourage the child that was so completely to eclipse his 
own name. It suddenly breaks out in one of a parcel of deer stealing youths, 
of undistinguished name and parentage, in a rtral courty in England : it seizes 
on Burns at his plough. Philosophy emerges from the cell of a monk—descends 
from the woolsack of Great Britain—visits with its subtlest, if not its soundest, 
spirit of inquiry, the humble dwelling of a Jew of Amsterdam—or works itself 
into fame and usefulness, from the cottage of a poor artisan. Yet it is remarka- 
ble how admirably timed almost every great writer appears to be; the man is 
born who is wanted for his age ; in general, exactly the circumstances conge- 
nial to his peculiar genius conspire to develop his powers. Had Shakspeare 
been born before the stage had taken its form under Elizabeth, what would he 
have been! If Roger Bacon, or even the Marquis of Worcester, had been re. 
served fora later period, might they not have cuntributed most effectively and 
usefully to the advancement of science—have ved with the Newtons, Cuviers, 
or Watts ! 

There can be no doubt that there are many premature births in the mental 
world ; and Gray is not far wrong when he thinks that many mute inglorious 
Miltons may lave been buried in village obscurity. Nature, no doubt, in her 
boundless and untraceable prodigality, allows much of her noblest creation—the 
inventive and intelligent mind of man—to run to waste. The whole analogy of 
created things indicates this. ‘The most powerful intellect, just as it arrives at 
maturity, sinks into the grave ; and the baffled hopes of those who have watch- 
ed the precocio is promise of genius and wisdom are surely not always fond il- 
lusions. But it should scem, on the other hand, that, if we may so sjeak, there 
is always a vast floating capital of invention and intellect, which only requires 
to be directed into the proper channels to multiply a hundred fold. Great occa- 
sions seem always to call forth great minds; and that great mind which is best 
adapted to the necessities and to the character of the age springs at once to the 
first rank. Wherever any important question has arisen, some bold intellect has 
arisen to grapple with it ; and it is this happy coincidence between the charac- 
ter and powers of the commanding mind, and the intellectual or social necessi- 
ties of the time, which brings to maturity all the noblest and the sempiternal 
works of human genius. Here and there some solitary individual may be dis- 
covered, 

‘ Whose soul is like a star, and dwells apart,’ 
who is far in advance—an unintelligible mystery to his own times, but whose 
prophetic oracles are read with wonder and reverence by late ppsterity.— 
But these exceptions prove rather than call in question the general law ; 


and the fact, that they were perfectly obscure to their own generation, and | ( 
| ple and classical construction of the fable. 
| 


| city the truth of history with the richest fiction. It lay in a period in which 


are read not without difficulty, as is almost alwavs the case, by later ages, 
shows that there has been still something wanting to their full and perfect de- 
velopment. 





| imaginative excellence or iu philosophy, becomes the organ and the representa- 
tive of the new state of things. ‘There is a scattering of the. clouds, a stirring 


of the stagnant waters, a manifest yearning after something undefined; man 
unsuccessful efforts to satisfy the cravings of the human mind ; failures whic 
| show the way to success, imperfect outlines and rude designs, the pangs and 
| throes of a great but yet immature birth. At length, the individual appears who 
| comprehends at once his own power and the character of his times, or at least 
intuitively feels himself in harmony with the deinands of the stirring and yet dis- 
satisfied age ; and in one great work, or series of works, concentrates the 
| vention, the knowledge, the poetry, sometimes not of one nation alone, 
but of the republic of letters. He feels his divine mission, and his mission is 
| acknowledgx d. 
| At the period at which Mr. Hallam’s second volume commences, the latterhalf 
of the sixteenth century, the strong and governing impulses of the European in- 
tellect were the yet imperfect, or at least far from general, revival of classical 
| learning, the Reformation, and the vigorous reaction of Roman Catholicism in 
} southern Europe. Italy was the acknowledged parent both of the poetry and 
| the general literature of Christendom ; Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto, stood al- 
| most alone as the vernacular poets of Europe—(the Nibelungen of the Germans, - 
'and the Cid of Spain, belonged to a passed age, and our own Chaucer, with all 
his inimitable humour, invention, and sweetness, waa fettered in his influence by 
the yet rude and imperfect state of the English language.) In the revival of let- 
ters, Italy had asserted the same priority, if not pre-eminence, with her Ficinus, 
Politian, and other well-known names. But in this latter department, the more 
polished, and gradually servilising Italy began to shrink from her bold Slatonic 
reveries, and that ardent homage to classical literature, which for a short period 
was her religion, and, in fact, set itself above her Christianity; she began to 
stoop to the cultivation of mere style, to limit her timid ambiiion to purity of 
diction, and harmony of Latin period. In the mean time, the more masculine 
and independent transalpine mind followed up the study of the classics with un- 
wearied industry. Even in Latin style, perhaps, after a!!, Muretus, and the other 
finished scholars of this period in Italy, never reached the case and idiomatic, if 
| perhaps less rigidly correct, flow of Erasmus; while, in the mure solid attain- 
ments of scholarship, they fall far below the Casaubons and Scaligers of north- 
ern Europe. 

It is remarkable that, while thus in the vain cultivation of a pure Latin style, 
Italy was retiring from the foremost rank of European scholars, from the loss of 
her independence, the enforced submission to petty domestic or to, mighter fo- 
reign tyrannies, the growth of her vernacular prose seemed stifled in its birth.— 
Has it ever, even in later times, equalled the nerve, the preciseness, the perspi- 
cuity of Machiavelli? Excellent as are some of her historians in many of the 
highest q .alifications of their calling—although we cannot read Davila, Guicciar- 
dini, or even, perhaps the best in style, Sarpi; in later days Gianuone, and we 
are disposed to add Galluzzi, without the highest adm‘ration of their powers— 
yet more or less the same interminable and intricate prolixity of sentence, the 
same want of vivid perspicuity, of ease, of natural pause and emphasis, the 
saine elaborately unfinished and inharmonious periods, chill our delignt in read- 
ing them into a duty and a task. Many of their admirable political and philo- 
sophical treatises labour under the same defect. Galileo stands almost alone,not mere- 
ly in the matter, but inthe manner of hiscomposition. We should at once decide that 
political independence, with its constant practical intercourse of man and man, its 
collisions of intellect, and its absolute necessity of command:ng the popular mind 
by clear, and intelligible, and striking language, was absolutely indispensable to 
the formation of a good prose style, if we were not suddenly arrested in our 
sentence by the thought of the great writers of France under Louis XIV.— 
But, notwithstanding the enormous pedantry o, her lawyers, and the utter 
want of taste in the more formal and elaborate writings of the period, we are 
inclined to think that the more terse and animated and perspicuous form of 
French prose was at least commenced in the previous time of political faction 
and tumult. Many of tue pamphlets addressed to the people speak a rude per- 
haps, but popular, and therefore direct and intelligible style. Montaigne, no 
doubt, with his unwrought, vet lucid language, contributed greatly to this re- 
sult. And, as we shall hereafter attempt to show, the concentration of France 
in the capital ; the manners of the court, profound in nothing, but aspiring to be 
| brilliant in everything; the pulpit, which to its kingly or aristocratical au ience 
| could not speak but in a pure and polished diction, accomplished that which in 
many other countries has not yet come to maturity, in our own has been formed 
no doubt by the concurrent influences of parliamentary speaking, the bar, and 
the periodical press. 

But Italy had not completed her triumvirate, if we include Petrarch, her 
| great quaternion of poets. ‘Tasso was yet to fulfil his mission, and take his 
| place in the highest constellation of modern poetic literature. We have just 
| received a very pleasing and judicious essay by Ranke, the historian of the 
| Popes, on the history of Italian poetry (‘ Zur Geschichte der Italienischen Poe- 
sie’), in which we rejoice to find a close coincidence with our own views of the 
influence which gave its peculiar form and character to the ‘ Jerusalem Deliver- 
'ed.’ Though Mr. Hallam has not looked upon it quite from the same point of 

view, his general sentiment is to a great degree in accordance with our own and 
with that of Ranke. 

‘ The Jerusalem,’ observes Mr. Hallam, is the great epic poem, in the strict 
| sense, of modern times. It was justly observed by Voltaire, that in the choice 
| of his subject Tasso is superior to Homer. Whatever interest tradition might 

have attached among the Greeks to the wrath of Achilles and the death of Hec- 
| tor,was slight to those genuine recollections which were associated with the first 
| crusade. It was not the theme of a single people, but Europe ; not a fluctuat- 
ing tradition, but certain history ; yet history so far remote from the poct’s 
time, as to adapt itself to his purpose with almost the flexibility of fable. Nor 
| could the subject have been chosen so well in another age or country ; it was 
| still the holy war, and the sympathies of his readers were easily excited for re- 
ligious chivalry ; but, in Italy, this was no longer an absorbing sentiment; and 


| 








the stern tone of bigotry, which perhaps might still have been required from a 
Castilian poet, would have been dissonant amidst the soft notes that charmed the 
| court of Ferrara.’—vol. ii. pp. 268, 269. 

This great poem arose from the union of the dominant classical taste with the 
| lingering love of romance or chivalry, blended, as it were, and harmonised by 
| the strong religious feeling which had arisen out of the reviving Roman Ca- 

tholicism. Tasso himself is the irrefragable authority for his own design of 
| harmonising in one poem the nobler characteristics of the modern romance and 
the ancient epic; the richness and variety of the one, with the symmetry and 
| unity of the other. Mr. Hallam has not noticed (we think they deserve a place 
in the history of literature) either the prose works, or the very sweet and grace- 
| ful minor poems of Tasso. In his prose writings, the author of the Jerusalem 
| has himself explained the philosophy of his poem. ‘The tender and sensitive 
| temperament of Tasso, which turned away in unconquerable repugnance from 
| the study of the law, applied itself with the severest study to the principles of 
poetical criticism. An epic poet at the age of eighteen ; his Rinaldo had alrea- 
dy something of the union of chivalrous interest and adventure with a simpler 
‘fable. But in his discourse on heroic poetry, which M. Ranke assigns to the 


| twenty-first year of his age (a. p. 1564), ‘Tasso developed the whole theory of 


his poetical design. After an eloquent description of the variety and unity of 


| the world, he proceeds, ‘ So do I conceive that by an exeel.cnt poet, who is call- 
| 


ed divine for no reason but because he resembles in his work the Supreme Arti- 
ficer, a poem migl.t be formed, in which, as in a little world, might be read, here 


| the array of armies; here battles by land and sea, sieges, skirmishes, single com- 


bats, joustings ; here descriptions of famine and of drought, tempests, conflagra- 
tions, prodigies ; there might be found the councils of celestial and infernal be- 
ings, seditions, wanderings, chances, enchantments ; there deeds of cruelty, of 


| daring, of courtesy, of generosity ; there love-adventures, happy or unhappy, 


joyous or melaucholy ; yet, nevertheless, the poem which comprehends this vari- 
ety might be one, one in form and spirit ; and that all these things should be ar- 
ranged in such amanner as to have a mutual relation and correspondence, a de- 
pendence either of necessity or of verisimilitude upon each other, so that one 





part cither taken awav, or changed in its position, would destroy the unity of 
the whole.’ Throughout this discourse and the next, on the art of poetry, the 
| two standing cumaaien, to which Tasso appeals, are the Orlando of Ariosto and 
| the Italia Liberata of Trissino; and he constantly argues that it is not the irre- 
gularity of the former, but its inexhaustible interest, its vivid delineation of cha- 


| ractor, its unfailing poetry, that forms its lasting and irresistible charm—while 
| the total failure of the other is attributable to the ill-chosen subject, the servile 


imitation of Homer, the want of life, originality, and truth, not to the more sim- 


The subject chosen by Tasso for his great poem, combined with singular feli- 


Nothing, perhaps (excepting of course the invention of printing,) has so pow- history itself was romance ; in which the wildest adventures of chivalry mingled 


| 


erfully contributed to the richness of modern literature as the infinite variety, | 
the constant vicissitudes in the political and social state of the different nations 
of Europe. In the literature of each land, as in a mirror, we behold these per- 
petual changes—the intervals of excitement and repose—of restless activity, and 
torpid stagnation of vigorous exertion, and the lassitude of exhaustion—the suc- 
cession of more imaginative or more severely-reasoning periods. As one nation, 


with the vivid realities of life ; its scene was placed in that marvellous East, in- 
dependent of its sacred associations, so fertile in wonder—in which the imagina- 
tion of Europe had long wandered—among the courts of gorgeous satraps and 
sultans—in battle-fields where the turbaned and misbelieving hosts swarmed in 
myriads—the realms of boundless wealth, of pride, of magic, of seductive beau- 
ty, and of valour which made its chieftains worthy antagonists of the noblest 


or one language, after maintaining the lead for a short time, drops behind in the | chivalry above all, it was a warof religion, it was Chicos "Enrist 


glorious race, another starts to the front, sometimes springs far a-head of its 
wonderi.g contemporaries, or, severely pressed by the emulation of others, hard- 


heard an unceasing chatter, and seen large quantities of victuals disappearing | ly keeps its ground. 
In general, we think it may be assumed, no’ indeed as an universal law, but / spread almost throughout Italy, that ‘l'asso conceived and accomplished bis poem. 


through a gigantic pair of jaws. 
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Mohammedanism, the cross against the crescent, the worshipper of Christ 
against, as he was strangely called, the heathen ana «olatrous Saracen. It was 
in this severe and solemn spirit, which :he revival of Roman Catholicism had 
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The age would no longer have endured, the strengthened Church wou'd 
have sternly proscribed, had it not already been in possession of the popular 
mind, the free and mocking irony of Pulci—or even that from which it was 
too late to disenchant the enamcared ear, the gayer, more voluptuous Ariosto. 
Tt was, in fact, this earnest religious fecling w ich was the inspiration of Tas- 
so, and working to excess upon his morbid and distempered spirit, darkened the 
noonday of his life with the deepest misery. Tasso had been educated in a school 
of the Jesuits, that order which was now in the first outbreak of its fervent piety 
and zealous intolerance. He had received the sacrament at nine years old, and 
though comprehending little of the mystic significance of that holy rite, his heart 
had beeu profoundly impressed by the majesty of the scene and of the place, the 
preparation, the visible emotion of the communicants, who stood around with 
deep suppressed murmurs, or beating their breasts with their hands. The hatred 
of unbelief aud heresy, mingled up with all this deep religioas sentiment, found 
its free vent in a holy war against the infidels : while the exquisite tenderness of 
Tasso’s own disposition, his amorous sensibilities. which—however we dismiss 
the tale of his passionate and fatal attachment to the royal Leonora—bieathe 
throughout his youthful sonnets and madrigals, constantly relieved the ferocity of 
barbarous war, and the terrors of diabolic enchantment, by gentle and pathetic 
touches. The Sophronia, the Erminia, the Gildippe, and even Clorinda in her 
Jast hours, are the creations of a mind sensitively awake to all that is pure, gen- 
tle, and exquisite in woman; even over Armida herself, befure he parts with her, 
the tender spirit of Tasso cannot help throwing some pathetic interest. It is this 
earnest religious sentiment which appears to harmonise the wild and incongruous 
materials, assempled by Tasso in his poem. No great poet, perhaps scarcely 
Virgil himself, has imitated so copiously as Tasso: M. Ranke has indicated the 
original of Armida in a continuation of the romance of Amadis. The classical 
reader is perpetually awakened to reminiscences of the whole cycle of the Latin 
oets ; but it is all blended and fused together ; it is become completely his own; 
| cep Reale style, of which almost the sole variation is from stately dignity to, 
sometimes perhaps luscious, sweetness—in which the grandeur not seldom soars 
into pomp. the softness melts into conceit—neverthcless appropriates, as it were, 
and incorporates all these foreign thoughts, images, and sentiments. 


That which was the inspiration of his poem, this high wrought religious feel- 
ing, was fatal to his peace. It is clear that it was no hopeless passion, but a 
morbid dread of religious error, which is the key to his domestic tragedy. He 
was haunted with the consciozsness that his mind was constantly dallying with 
unlawful thoughts and proscribed opinions. His terror, as was the natural con- 
sequence, deepened his doubts—his doubts aggravated his terror. The Jesuit 
vigilance, he was aware, was prying into the secrets of all hearts; the Inquisi- 
tion was tracing the very thoughts, the uuttered, the rejected, yet still present 
thoughts, to their inmost sanctuary. Self-convicted he offered himself in his 
agony to their scrutiny ; he subjected himself to their inquiries, and their so- 
lemn acquittal could alone give rest to his perturbed spirit. “ First,” as M. 
Ranke truly states the distressing case, ‘he appeared voluntarily before the in- 
quisitor at Bologna, who dismissed him with good advice. Soon after he pre- 
sented himsel® before the inquisitor at Ferrara; he too gave him absolution. Fret 
even this did not content him. It appeared to him that the investigation had not 
been sufficiently searching, and that the absolution was not sufficiently full and 
authoritative : he wrote letters to the tribunal of the Inquisition at Rome, to the 

eat irquisitor himself, to obtain a more ample absolution.” All this with the 

egrading sense of his servile and dependent state at the court of Ferrara, the 
consciousness of great powers and great poetic achievements, which seemed un- 
requited or unhonoured ; the envy of his enemies, which appeared to justify his 
mistrust of all mankind ; his ill-judged, if not ill-intentioned treatment by his 
royal patrons, who, while they were proud of the fame which he reflected on 
their court, at cne moment scem to have pampered him with misdirected kind- 
ness, the next irritated him by contemptuous harshness—all this, embittering and 
exasperating the religious doubjs which he would shake off, but which clung to 
him—overthrew at length the beautiful harmony of his soul; and seemed to 
call for that restraint which, if he was not already mad, must inevitably make 
him so. 

His poetic mind never recovered this fearful trial. In his more sober mood,he 
jaid his desperate hands on his own immortal poem, which was happily already 
too deeply stamped on the hearts of the people ; the music of its high-wrought 
stanzas was already on the lips of the peasant or the gondolicr, where it is still 
heard ; the poem had been far too widely disseminated to submit to the chilling 
process of reformation, to which he dedicated some unprofitable years. It is 
weil for us that Tassu’s youthfs! poctical sin (as he esteemed it) was irretrieva- 
ble. It is curious to examine the cold and pedantic Giudizio, in which he esta- 
blishes the principles on which he chilled down the bright and youthful Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata to the lifeless Gerusalemme Conquistata. All the romance has 
withered away ; the variety, the grandeur, the tenderness, now find no respon- 
sive chord in his heart ; the balance is destroyed ; it drags down its heavy weight 
all on one side ; the classical regularity and the historic truth of the fable, or the 
religious orthodoxy of the sentiments, are the exclusive points on which he 
dwells. He boasts that every one of the characters in the Iliad finds a parallel 
in his poem, and that almost all the incidents are counterparts of his great model. 
In all that relates to the Deity or the preterhuman world, it is his sole study to 
prove his rigid orthodoxy ; he quotes the authority of St. Jerome, St. Thomas, 
and that strange work which exercised such unbounded influence on the imagina- 
tion of the dark ages, and, attributed to St. Dionysius the Areopagite, became 
the indisputable authority with regard to the monarchy of heaven, the names, na- 
ture, and offices of all the hosts of the angels. If it could be read by any one 
familiar with the exquisite orignal, the ‘ Conquistata’ would be the most melan- 
choly book in any language. 





THE LATE GENERAL SIR HENRY FANE, G.C.B. 


The demise of this distinguished officer on board the Malabar, at St. Michael's, 
on the 24th March, was announced in our last. Sir Henry, who was 62 yeas of 
,was first cousin to the present Earl of Westmoreland, whose family together 
with those of the Earl of Jersey and Viscount Duncannon, are placed in mourn- 
ing by the death of tue gallant General. Of his services the following is a cor- 
rect record :—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Commencing his military career in 1792 as a Cornet inthe 6th Dragoon 
Guards, he served as A.D.C. the two following years to the then Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, and obtained a Lieutenancy in the 55th Foot. In 1794 he was 

romoted to the Capt.-Lieutenancy of the 4th Dragoon Guards, in which regt. 
e was appointed Major in 1795, and Lieut.-Colonel in 1797, and continued with 
it until 24th Dec. 1804, having served with it in Ireland during the whole of the 
Rebellion of 1797. The 25th Dec. 1804, he was removed to the Licut.-Colo- 
neley of the Ist Dragoon Guards ; and Ist Jan. 1805, was appointed A.D.C. to 
the Kine, which gave him the rank of Colonel in the army. In June, 1808, he 
was appointed Brigadier-General, and directed to accompany the army ordered 
to embark at Cork, under Sir A. Wellesley ; and then previous to landing in 
Mondego Bay in Portugal, the light troops, forming the advanced guard of that 
army, were placed under his command. He commanded these troops at the 
affair of Roleia, and (with the 50th Regt., under Sir G. T. Walker, added to 
them) at the battle of Vimiera. He continuéd in command of these troops un. 
til after the convention of Cintra. He was one of those appointed to march 
under the orders of John Moore to Spain, in the autumn of 1809; and he com- 
manded a brigade consisting of the 38th, 82nd,and 79th Regiments during the ope- 
rations of that autumn, and in the retreat through Galicia, and at the battle of 
Corunna. The 25th July, 1810, he received the rank of Major-General.— 
He again embarked for Portugal in the spring of 1810, and was placed in com- 
mand of the brigade of cavalry, consisting of the 3rd Drag. Guards and the 4th 
Dragoons ; he served the campaign of 1810, and was at the battle of Talavera, 
with this brigade. In the spring of 1811 he was appointed to command the 
cavalry Manthod to the corps of Lieut.-Gen. Hill, consisting of the 13th British 
and four regts. of Portuguese Dragoons, which corps was stationed on the right 
bank of the Tagus, watching a considerable French force ; while the main army 
was on the north side of the Sierra d’Estrella, on the Mondego. In this command 
he served the campaign of 1811 ; at the battle of Busaco; and until the army 
was withdrawn to the lines of Torres Vedras. He was then detached by Sir A. 
Wellesley over the Tagus, and placed in command of the troops in Alentejo : in 
this unhealthy climate he sutfered so much in constitution, as to be obliged to re- 
sign his command and go to England. In the spring of 1813 he again joined the 
army under the command of Lord Wellington, previous to their advance from 
the frontier of Portugal ; and resumed the command of the cavalry attached to 
Lieut.-Gen. Hill’s corps, at that time orgy | of the 3rd Drag. Guards, Royal 
Dragoons, 13th Light Dragoons, one regt. of Portuguese Dragoons, and Capt. 
Bean's troop of Horse Artillery. He commanded these troops in the affair with 
Gen. Vilatte, on crossing the Tormes on 26th May ; at the battle of Vittoria; 
and to the termination of the campaign. At the com nencement of 1814 he 
was placed in command of the troops stationed on the sinall river Aran, for the 
purpose of covering the corps of Lieut.-Gen. Lord Hill, employed in the block- 
ade of Bayonne. Tn Feb., when the army began to advance into France, he re- 
sumed the command of the Cavalry and Horse Artillery of Lieut.-Gen. Hill ; 
and he commanded these troops during all the operations of the spring of 1814, 
atthe battles of Orthes and Aire, and at Toulouse. He commanded the Caval- 
ry and Horse Artillery of the army, ou their march from the South of France to 
Calais, and embarked them for England in August, where, upon his arrival, he 
was appointed Inspector of Cavalry; in which situation he continued until the 
renewal of the war in 1815, when he was ordered to take the command of the 
Sussex district. From thence he was removed, in consequence of the turbulent 
appearance of the midland counties, to the command of the centre district ; and 
on 17th Jan. 1817, he was promoted to the rank of Lieut.~-General upon the 
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Continent, and placed in command of the Cavalry and Horse Artillery of the 
Biitish Army of Occupation in France. _ 

For his share in the operations of the Peninsula, he received an Honorary Cross 
bearing the words Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, Talavera, and Vittoria; also a Clasp 
for the battle of Orthes ; was appointed a Knight Commander, and subsequently 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. The 13th July, 1814, he was appointed Co- 
lonel of the 23rd Light Dragoons; 3rd Aug. foliowing, Colonel 4th Drag. Gds.; 
12th August 1819, received the brevet of Lieut.-General: General, 10th Janu- 
ary, 1837; and was removed to the Colonelcy of the 1st Drag. Guards 24th Feb. 
1827. 

On Ist Feb. 1809, he was addressed in his plzce, as a member of the House of 
Commons, by the Speaker, in the following manner :—* Brigadier-Gen. Fane,— 
Upon the late expedition to Portugal, it was your fortune to hold a distinguished 
command in the British Army, which repeatedly gave battle to the forces of 
France. ‘The event of such conflicts could not be doubtful. British valour and 
discipline triumphed, and those who commanded and directed their exertions were 
covered with glory. Whenever the battles of Roleia and Vimiera shall be named 
(and they will be long and often named with exultation), your heart may glow 
with the conscious and honourable pride, that your sword upon those days was not 
drawn in vain; and although that gallant and accomplished officer, who, placed 
by your side, jointly with you sustained the brunt of the day at Vimiera, has since 
been unhappily swept away by the course of human events beyond the reach of 
thanks, his brave brethren in arms may rest assured that the name of Gen. An- 
struther will live, not unhonoured, inthe sad and grateful remembrance of his 
country. gut, Sir, in what conceins your exploits in Portugal, my present duty 
stops here; and I am, in the first place, to deliver to you the thanks of this 
House, in the name of the Commons of the United Kingdom, for your skilful and 
gallant exertions against the enemy in the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, by 
which you reflected so much lustre on His Majesty’s arms.” 

On the Ist Feb., 1809, the Speaker again addressed this officer, conjointly with 
the late Lieut.-Gen. M. Fraser :—* Lieut.-Gen. Mackenzie Fraser and Brig.- 
Gen. Fane,—The deep grief which this nation has felt for the loss it has expe- 
rienced by the death of that illustrious Commander, the late Sir J. Moore, in the 
memorable battle of Corunna, has been mitigated in some degree by the reflec- 


4 tion that it still nambers among its brave defenders many gallant and distinguish- 


ed officers, who, formed and fired by his great example, we may confidently ex- 
pect, wll emulate his glory. In this honourable list your names stand enrolled. 
And this House, acknowledging with gratitude your important services upon that 
lamented but glorious day, has commanded me to deliver you its thanks: and I 
do accordingly, in the name of the Commons of the United Kingdom, thank you 
for your distinguished conduct and exemplary valour displayed in the battle of 
Corunna, whereby the complete repulse and signal defeat of the enemy on every 
point of attack was effected, and the safe and unmolested embarkation of the ar- 
my secured in the presence of a French army of superior force.” 

Again, on the 26th July, 1814, a further address was made by the Speaker :— 
“‘ Major-Gen. Fane,—It has been your good fortune to bear a conspicuous part 
in the earliest and latest actions of the Peninsula war; and having now closed 
your services upon the Continent, by reconducting the whole British Cavalry 
through France, you have this day to receive our thanks for your exertions in 
the great and decisive battle of Orthes. In that battle the enemy, formidably 
collected, and strongly posted on ground of their own choice ; nevertheless, 
when assailed on all sides, by the valour of the allies, were compelled to seek 
for sa‘ety in retreat ; but the conqueror had resolved that their defeat should be 
also their destruction ; and the gallant Commander, whose name has since been 
ennobled by his Sovereign for his exploits at Almarez, pressing hard upon the 
enemy’s retiring march, the British Cavalry under your command bore down up- 
on his broken battalions and completed the victory. Distinguished long since by 
deeds achieved in lortugal and Spain, you have now obtained fresh trophies won 
by yeur sword in France. Three times already you have claimed and received 
our thanks ; we have thanked you for your gallantry on the days of Roleia and 
Vimiera, in the glorious stand at Corunna, and in the hard-fought battle of Ta- 
avera; and I do now also, in the name and by the command of the Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, deliver to you their unani- 
nous thanks for your able and distinguished conduct throughout those operations, 
which concluded with the entire defeat of the enemy at Orthes, and the occupa- 
tion of Bordeaux by the allied forces.” 

Sir Henry Fane was appointed Commander-in-Chief in India, Ist February, 
1835. 





Paviceties. 


A gentleman who is accustomed to employ a silversmith at Birmingham, broke 
asilver salt-spoon, at his breakfast-table, on the morning of the 10th inst. It 
was despatched by a penny letter, to Birmingham, to be repaired, with a request 
that it might be returned by the same means. 
Two sailors were one day sitting on the gunwale‘of the ship, drinking grog, 
when one said to the other, ‘ This is meat anddrink, Jack :”’ he happened at that 
moment to fall overboard, when his facetious companion coolly said, “ And uow 
you've got washing and lodging, Tom.” 
A prudent master advised his drunken servant to put by his money for a rainy 
day. Ina few weeks after the master asked the ma:: how much he had added to 
his store? ‘Faith, nothing at all,” said he, “it all went yesterday. I did as 
you bid me ; it rained very hard yesterday, and it all went !” 
A respectable tradesman, who had been long in business, and, during the latter 
years, struggling against adverse circumstances, finally yielded to necessity, gave 
up his all, and became a daily labourer.’ An old friend commiserating him on 
this change of fortune, he replied, ‘ For the last ten years I was a master, unable 
to pay my way; thank Heaven! I am now only aman.” 
A Working Curate.—Extract from aclergyman’s diary : “In the last year I 
have performed Divine Service 178 times, and preached 144 sermons, besides 32 
cottage lectures. And in addition to numerous marriages, churchings, baptisms, 
and funerals, I have spent 145 hours in the Sunday and day schools, and paid 
1,940 pastoral visits, and to pay them have walked 1,350 miles, and employed 
1,030 hours.” 

Definition of a Lover.—A lover has been pithily described as a man who in his 
anxiety to obtain possession of another, has lost possessiun of himself.—Mirror. 

Anecdote of the Ancestors of the Queen and Prince Albert-—Ernest of Bruns- 
wick, Duke of Lunebourg, was also taken prisoner at Muhlberg, an‘ confined 
in the same apartment with the Elector Frederic ; they were engaged in a game 
of chess when the messenger e.€ ered to communicate to the litter the sentence 
of death pronounced upon him; he listened to it with unmoved composure, and 
after expressing his surprise at the illegal severity of the Emperor's proceedings, 
and his hope that his wife and children would experience milder treatment, he 
challenged his antagonist to finish the game. The historian adds, that the 
Elector played with Tie usual skill, and won it! See Thuanus, i. 142; quoted 
by Robertson, iii, 262. How little could these illustrious captives foresee that, 
after a lapse of almost three centuries, the descendant of one should be sitting 
on the throne of Great Britain, and should select a descendant of the other as 
her consort !—Pamphlet on the Marriage of the Queen. 
A lady, visiting the British Museum, inquired if they had a skull of Newton, 
when answered in the negative, she said, ‘I wonder at that, they have got one 
at Oxford.” 

General Beugeaud, the other day, in the debate on the address in the French 
Chambers, designated the press as “ the aristocracy of the inkstand.” 

Obesity.—Obesity may be considered a serious evil, and has exposed corpu- 
lent persons to many désagrémens. The ancients held fat people in sovereign 
contempt. Some of the Gentoos enter their dwellings by a hole in the roof; 
and any fat person who cannot get through it, they consider as an excommunica- 
ted offender who has not been able to rid himself of hissins. An eastern prince 
had an officer to regulate the size of his subjects, and who dicted the unwieldy 
ones to reduce them to a proper volume. In China this calamity is considered 
a blessing, a man’s intellectual qualities are esteemed in the ratio of corporeal 
bulk There are cases on record among ourselves where unwieldiness led to 
estimation. The corpulent antiquarian, was requested by his butcher to tell all 
his friends that he bought his meat from him; and the paviors of Cambridge 
used to say “God bless you, Sir '” to a huge professor when he walked over 











their work. Fatness has often been the butt of jocularity. Dr. Stafford, who 
was enormously fat, was honoured with this epitaph— 


Take heed, O good traveller, and do not tread hard, 
For here lies Dr. Stafford, in all this church yard. 
—Dr. Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. 

London in Olden Times.—The houses in London were mostly thatched with 
straw, but in this reign (Henry III.) it was ordered that all houses in the city 
should be covered with tiles or slates, more especially such as stood in the best 
streets, which were then very few, when compared with modern London ; for 
where Cheapside now stands was a field, the principal part of the city lying 
more eastward. }’rom Temple-bar to the village of Westminster was a country 
road, having gentlemen's houses adjoining it. This was the case for many years 
subsequent.—ZInce’s Outlines of English History. 

A Chinese widow being found fanning the tomb of her deceased husband, and 
being asked the cause of so singular a mode of showing her grief, accounted for 
it by saying, that he had made her promise not to marry again while the mortar 
of the tomb remained damp, and that as it dried but very slowly, she saw ne great 
harm in aiding the operation. 


An Inishman's Notion of Discount.—It chanced one gloomy day in the month 





of December, that a good-humoured Irishman applied to a merchant to discount 
a bill of exchange for him at rather a long though not an unusual date, and the 
merchant having caswally remarked that the bill had a great many days to run, 
* that’s true,” replied the Irishman, “ but then, my honey, you don’t consider how 
short the days are this time of the year.” j i 

Singular Escape —On Monday last, as a considerable number of prize shoot- 
ers were engaged in that amusement in New Scone, a wood-pigeon was observ- 
ed by them closely pursued by a large hawk. The pigeon crossed and re-cross- 
ed the village, evidently at a loss to finda place of safety from-its ruthless foe. 
Life is sweet—it trusted toman. Suddenly wheeling, it darted into the arms of 
one of the shooters; the hawk hovered an instant over the spot, uttered a note 
of disappointment, and darted off to the woods. A leaden messenger was sent 
to interce »t his retreat, but without effect. ‘The rescued pigeon was restored to 
liberty in a few minutes aiterwards.—Perth Cour. 

A Rum-un to look at, but a good-un to go.—A pony, under fourteen hands high, 
belonging to a horse-dealer attending the fair, was backed for a wager to trot 
eight miles in half an hour. On Friday morning, the pony started at the ninth 
mile-stone on the Lancaster road and beadieded its feat at tne first mile-stone. 
opposite Preston Moor, in twenty-eight minutes anda half. The animal, we are 
informed, was purchased in Leeds, a short time ago, for forty-five shillings.— 
Preston Chron. 7 . 

The Miller and the Fool.—A miller, who attempted to be witty at the expense 
of a youth of weak intellect, accosted him with “John, people say that you are 
a fool.” On this John replied, “I don’t know what I am, Sir; I know some 
things, Sir, and some things I don’t know, Sir.” ‘ Well, John, what do you 
know ?” “T know that millers always have fat hogs, Sir.” ‘* And what don’t you 
know ?” “TJ don’t know whose corn they eat, Sir.” 

The Elder Grattan once lodged in a neighbourhood where there was a gibbet. 
Being in the habit of apostrophizing trees, and other objects that fell in his way, 
he was one day found addressing this emblem of the fatal noose. On a sudden 
he found himself tapped on the shoulder, when turning round a person asked 
him with great apparent eagerness, ** How upon earth did you get down?” 

The celebrated Mrs, Thicknesse undertook to construct a letter, nearly every 
word of which should be French, yet no Frenchman should be able to read it, 
while an illiterate Englishman or Englishwoman should decipher it with ease. 
Here follows a specimen of the jeu de mots :—‘ Pre, Dier Sistre, comme and se 
us, and pass the de here if yeux canne, and chat tu my dame, and dine here ; and 
yeux mai go to the faire if yeux plaise ; yeux mai have fiche, mutin, pore, buter, 
foule, hair, firuit, pigeon, olives, sallette,for ure dinner, and excellent te, cafe, port 
vin, and liquers ; and tell ure bette and poli to comme ; and Ile go ty the faire and 
visite the Baron. But if yeux dont comme to us, Ile go tu ure house and se 
oncle, and se houe he does ; for mi dame ses he bean ill ; but deux comme, mi 
dire you canna y here yeux no—if yeux love musique yeux mai have the harp, 
lutte, or viol here.—Adieu, mi dire sistre.”’ 

Jamaica Legislator. —A bill being brought in to the house of assembly of Ja- 
maica for regulating the wharfingers, a distinguished member said, ‘‘ Mr. Speak- 
er, I very much approve of the bill. The wharfingers are alla set of knaves. I 
was one myself for ien years.” 





NEW ZEALAND—PUBLIC MEETING. 


The public meeting of the “ merchants, bankers, shipowners, and inhabitants” 
of London, on the subject of New Zealand, was me I Guildhall! on Wednes- 
day. It was originally summoned for the Mansionhotse, but the Lord Mayor 
having ascertained that the interest taken in the question was very great, and 
considerable numbers intended to be present, issued a notice changing the place 
of meeting to the Guildhall. At two o'clock, accordingly, bis Lordship took the 
chair. ‘The platform was occupied by a most respectable body of influential in- 
habitants of the Metropolis, Members of Parliament, &c. In our list we observe 
the names of the Honourable Francis Baring, Lord Ingestre, Lord Petre, Sir 
George Sinclair, Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Smith O’Brien, the Belgian Am- 
bassador, Mr. Dandeson Coates, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Mr. Hatt, Mr. George Palmer, Mr. Aglionvy, Mr. G. R. Robinson, Chairman 
of Lloyd's, Mr. G. F. Young, Mr. Joseph Somes, Mr. Woolcombe of Devonport, 
Mr. C. Enderby, Mr. Aaron Chapman, Mr Philip Howard, Mr. Martin Tucker 
Smith, Mr. Hawes, Alderman Pirie, Mr. Wakefield, Mr. J. W. Buckle, Mr. 
Boulcott, Sir James Stirling, late Governor of Western Australia, Mr. H. G. 
Ward, Alderman Copeland, and Captain Boldero. The Lord Mayor briefly ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in complying with the wishes of so large a number of his 
fellow citizens by calliug the meeting. The Honorary Secretary, Mr. Curling 
Young, read the requisition, which appeared in our advertising columns last 
week. 

Mr. George Palmer, M.P. moved the first resolution—* That it is an object 
of high national importance to maintain inviolate the rights of the British Crown 
in the Islands of New Zealand, subject to those of the native inhabitants.” 

Mr. F. Baring said he believed he should best consult the convenience of 
the meeting by seconding the resolution without making a speech. 

Mr. Hawes, M.P., rose to move the second resolution—* That, deeply im- 
pressed with the pernicious results of Convict Colonization, this meeting earnest- 
ly deprecates the establishment of a Penal Settlement, whether British or For- 
eign, in any part of New Zealand.” 

He considered it of the highest importance to prevent the establishment of a 
convict settlement in New Zealand, whether by France or any other power—He 
disclaimed all intention of interfering with the rights of the French or any 
other Government: he merely wished to say, on broad principles, that there 
ought not to be penal settlements introduced into a well-ordered system of 
colonization, 

He read a letter on this subject, received from the Archbishop of Dublin, who 
was unable to attend the mecting, but could not miss the opportunity of protest- 
ing against Penal Colonies by whomsoever established. 

Mr. Martin Tucker Smith seconded the resolution. It was also supported by 
Mr. George Frederick Young ; who met with a very cordial reception from the 
meeting. 

He would not descant upon the unfair and disingenuous practice by which it 
was attempted to carry certain objects, vut he would call attention to a document 
which had recently issued from the Colonial Office—It was the general impres- 
sion that a baneful and sinister influence had for years pervaded the Colonial de- 
partment ; an influence paralyzing every thing that was good, end promoting 
everything that was evil. (Cries of “ Hear, hear!” “ Name, name!” “ Who 
is it?”) Who was it? Why, Mr. Stephen. (Groans.) Mr. Young did be- 
lieve there was not another man to be found who could place on record such a 
memorandum, and put it in the hands of British Legislators. It was a document 
which he would undertake to prove, not as a logician, for that he did not profess 
to be, but as a man of plain common sense, was replete with such contradictions 
and inconsistencies as utterly to subvert its authority. 

The second resolution having been carried, Mr. Ward, M.P., moved the third 
—* That, as the settlement of New Zealand by British subjects is rapidly pro- 
gressing without law or order, it is indispensable to the well-bemg of her Ma. 
jesty’s subjects already established there, as well as of the native inhabitants, 
that provision be made without further delay for the regular administration of 
British law in New Zealand, for securing to all the means of moral and religious 
instruction, and for substituting a judicious system of colonization for the pre- 
sent lawless practices of individuals.” 

Mr. Ward dwelt upon the value of colonies to the Mother-country ; and used 
strong language in reprobation of the Government. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman seconded the resolution; and it was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. G. R. Robinson moved the adoption of the petition to Parliament. 





COLONIZATION OF NEW ZEALAND. 
From the Spectator. 

The attempt of the French Government to establish a penal colony in New 
Zealand, the public meeting at Guildhall on Wednesday, and the publication of 
“ Correspondence with the Secretary of State relative to New Zealand,” o- 
der this the prominent subject of the week. We shall therefore dwell on it at 
sufficient length to make the present state of the case intelligible to our 
readers. 

It will save time to begin by reprinting the following extract from the Specta- 
tor of the 5th of October last— 

“Upon the whole, the affair is in a complete mess. All this was long since 
foretold by persons well acquainted with the subject. The suggestions of the 
New Zealand Association of 1837, on which the instructions to Captain Hob- 
son are founded, might have been suitable to the then state of things, but are 
wholly inapplicable now. Since Lord Howick’s crotchetiness prevented the pass 
ing of a law for the regular colonization of New Zealand, the mischiefs of irre- 
gular colonization have been proceeding apace. The Colonial Office will not 
cure them except by retracing its steps, and starting afresh from the safe point of 
British sovereignty established hy Cook in 1769, and formally asscrted by the 
Crown of England in 1814. This would cut the knot of a thousand difficul- 
ties. This, too, is the most legitimate mode of procceding—the one least open, 
or rather not at all open to question. Finally, this is the only way of avert 
irg fresh difficulties which are growing in Paris. By acknowledging as to all 
New Zealand the mock sovereignty of the native savages, which Lord Howick 
set up in 1831 as toa little bit of one of the islands only, the Government 
provides a store of confusion and trouble for its subjects and itself; and it also 
invites foreigners to colonize a land which had better be covered by the -waters 
than possessed by any nation but the English.” 
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"The “ fresh difficulties” have exceeded our worst anticipations. The French 
Government, having been “invited” by our’ to colonize New Zealand, has set 
about the work in good earnest, by granting men and money to a company for 
that purpose. But if France has a right to plant a colony in New Zealand, she 
is equally entitled to determine what sort of a colony it shall be. She decides 
that it shall be a convict colony. The petition adopted by the Guildhall meeting 
(which will be found in another page) sufficiently siates the evil tendency of 
this proceeding. ‘The result of the neglect and folly of our own Government 
in this matter is even more disastrous than anybody anticipated. 

The public has nevertheless supposed until now, that our Government had at 
least taken sufficient precautions to establish law and order in the British seutle- 
ments that might be formed in New Zealand ; but it now appears, not only that 
the Government lias been exceedingly remiss on this point, but that it has ac- 
tively interfered to prevent the British settlers from establishing law and order 
for themselves. The instructions to Captain Hobson direct that any exercise 
of authority by him must be preceded by acts that may ncver be performed ; 
pains seem to have been taken to render it probable that his situation, to use 
words applied to the former Resident at the Bay of Islands, will be * like that 
of a man-of-war without guns”—that he will be only a spectator of anarchy with 
out the least power to restrain or protect: and yet the twelve hundred emi- 
grants from this country ere threatened with the vengeance of the Government, 
if they should carry into effect their agreement to repress crime in the settle- 
ment according to the laws of England. It is Lord John Russell who utters 
the threat, though he does nothing to temedy the supineness or the blunders of his 
ee ae His figure in the afiair iseven more dizcreditable than that of Lord 

ormanby or Lord Glenelg.* 

When the requisition appeared for a meeting to petition Parliament on this sub- 
ject, Lord John Russell hastened to lay on the table of the House of Commons 
the “Correspondence” which is now before us. Having carefully examined 
the contents of this Blue Book, we have no hesitation in saying that it has been 
made up for the sole purpose of exculpating the Government. Various im- 
portant documents are suppressed, while others are inserted which have been 
recently composed with the obvious design of justifying the strange conduct of 
the Governuient throughout this affair; and the whole is so arranged as to make 
it appear that the present mess was inevitable. This trickery will be easily frus- 
trated. 

The last paper in the collection is a “‘ Memorandum” transmitted by Mr. Ste- 
phen tothe Foreign Office on the 18th of March 1840; and which may be des- 
cribed as an earnest pleading for the right of any foreign power to colonize New 
Zealand. This is the case of the Colonial Office and the Government. The 
Crown of England, sty they, has over and over again repudiated all sovereign 
rights in New Zealand ; and therefore the Government was not bound cither to 
interfere with any design of France, or to provide against anarchy in settlements 
formed by the emigrants from Britain: inasmuch as England had no sovereign- 
ty, we did well to assert none, but rather to try and obtain cession thereof from 
the natives ; and let what may happen in the meanwhile, the fault will not be 
ours, but will be due to circumstances over which we had no control. 

This argument rests entirely on the assumption that England has repudiated 
all sovereign rights in New Zealand. But as good lawyers as Mr. Stephen deny 
that assumption in toto. ‘They deny it on the same grounds as would justify the 
United States in asserting against all foreign nations that general sovereign right 
which they exercise over savage tribes, such as the Cherokee and other Fgdian 
natives, witli whom they enter into treaties and hold a sort of diplomatic relations, 
but with whom they wou.d not permit any foreign nation to establish any politi- 
cal relations whatever. Mr. Stephen seems entirely ignorant of the distinction 
between sovereignty as against fureign nations, and sovereignty modified with 
respect to savage tribes by various recognitions of their nationality. He dwells 
emphatically on acts of the Britisn Crown and Parliament which have acknow- 
ledged a New Zealand nationality, but seems wholly unconscious of the numer- 
o.s acts of the President and Congress of America, whereby they have ac- 
knowledged the nationality of several Indian tribes, as between those tribes and 
the United States, but without in any degree repudiating that general sovereign 
right, as against ail foreign nations, which is founded on discovery. He appears 
to be profuundly ignorant of the very point on which this whole question turns. 
And yet, strange to say, the Blue Book contains despatches both from Lord Nor- 
manby and Lord John Russell which should have informed him better. We al- 
lude to one from Lord Normanby to Captain Hobson, dated 15th August 1839, 
whereby the latter is directed to “ assert her Majesty’s sovereign right on the 
ground of discovery,’’ without going throngh ‘the ceremonial of making such 
arrangements with the natives as would be a mere illusion and pretence "’; and to 
one from Lord John Russeil to Sir George Gipps, dated 4th December 1839, 
which recognizes the previous direction to ‘‘ establish the Queen's authority ” 
on the grous:d of discovery. This order applies, indeed, exclusively to one of 
the two large islands ; the reason assigned for the distinction being, that the na- 
tives of this South Island are less numerous and less intelligent than those of the 
North island. The matter of fact may be disputed: the recent accounts from 
Cook's Strait represent the people of the South Island as equally numerous and 
intelligent with those of the other: but supposing that it were not so, what on 
earth has this distinction to do with the question of international law? All those 
steps of the British Government on which is founded Mr. Stephen's argument in 
favour of France, related without the shadow of a distinction to the whole of the 
islands called New Zealand ; and if they have repudiated British sovereignty in 
one place, so have they in every other. If the elaborate argument with which 
Mr. Stephen winds up this ‘‘ Correspondence,” has any force, Lord Normanby 
and Lora Juhn Russell have directed Captain Hobson to usurp a British sove- 
reignty over the Suuth island in defiance of the law of nations. Mr. Stephen 
condemns two of his chiefs in succession. Or, if they are in the right and he in 
the wrong on this subject as respects the South island, then they are in the wrong 
as respects the North island ; he is in the wrong as to both islands ; and his ar- 
gument must be regarded as mere special-pleading for the purpose of excusing 
their folly asto the North island, end their cruel treatment of the British emi- 
grants whom they have left a prey to foreign aggression and domestic anarchy. 
Tn this light his arguinent will be viewed by all who carefully examine the papers. 

But not in this light only ; for, whatever the object of Mr. Stephen's “ Me- 
morandum,” its manifest tendency is to encourage the pretensions of France. 
One might suppose that the paper had been written in the Foreign Office at Paris. 
In order to get the Government out of a scrape, Mr. Stephen is employed to do 
that which both favours the French project of a convict settlement in New Zea- 
land, and tends to preserve a state of anarchy in the British settlements already 
established there. This is the plaintruth of the matter. ‘his affair alone jus- 
tifies the hearty groans which came from all parts of the meeting at Guildhall when 
Mr. Siephen's name wes mentioned in connexion with the Colonial Office. 





* See Letters to Lord John Russell from Mr. Somes, Deputy-Governor of the New 
Zealand Company, and from the Secretary of the Company to Colonel Wakefield ; Cor- 
respondence, pp. 66 and 60. 

er 
THE WOMAN OF CHINA. 

There is a pompous and a pedantic land, which boasts supremacy in wisdom 
and in science from an epoch anterior to all human record save its own—China, 
the land of many letters, of many lanterns, and of few ideas. Peopled by the 
dong-eared, elliptic-eyed, flat-nosed, olive-coloured, Mongolian race, it offers a 
population singularly deficient in intellectual physiognomy ; though, tu its ab- 
surd ugliness, the women of the higher classes occasionally offer striking excep- 
ceptions. In China, polygamy prevails virtually, if not by name ; and the sove- 
reign, self-imprisoned in his golden-roofed palace, with his one empress, six 
queens, and three hundred (ot, it he pleases, three thousand) concubines, re- 
flects, on the great scale, the domestic establishment cf those among his subjects, 
whose wealth may premit the irrational indulgence of their passion or their pride. 
The female slave, who at the head of a band of inferior slaves is dignified with 
the naine of superior (adequate to that of wife), who has been purchased with 
gold, and may be returned, if on trial not approved, is not deemed worthy to eat 
at her master’s table. Crippled from her cradle, morally and physi- 
cally, ignorant of any one of the many thousand letters of her hus- 
band’s alphabet, referred to the futile amusements of infancy for all re- 
source against utter tedium, to dress and to smoke are her highest plea- 
sures; and to totter on the flat roof of her golden cage, her sole privilege. 
She, too, feeble and imbeci,e as she is, is outraged in the only feeling that na- 
ture may have rescued from the wreck of man’s oppression ; for the Chinese 
wife, like the odalisque of Turkey, yields up her offspring a sacrifice to the mur- 
derous policy of her master. If such is the destmy of the lady of the celestial 
empire, the woman of the middle and the lower classes submits to a yet severer 
fate. She it is who feeds and rears the silkworm, with an attention to details of 
which the female organization is so pre-eminently capable ; she reels the pro- 
duce, and works and weaves the silk. It is the woman, too, who cultivates the 
most tender tea plants, and whose delicate fingers are alone fitted to roll the 
finer tea leaf; having thus furnished her quota to the common means of national 
wealth, she also works that exquisite gold and silver fillagree, and prepares those 
gorgeous ornaments, in which imperial vanity delights to adorn the ponderous and 
p ierile divine-righted ruler of the celestial empire. Descending yet lowerin the social 
c iain,the female peasant of China presents astill more extraordinary example of plod- 
dng industry. Exposedto the inclemency of the seasons, with the infant tied to 
hr back, which she may have rescued from the wild beast, or from the devouring 
wave, she ploughs, sows, reaps, and performs the thousand offices of toil and 
drudgery attached to the cultivation of the soil, from which she derives so little 
benetit and enjoyment. Denied, too, all moral rights, she incurs, nevertheleas, a 
fatal responsibility for ner husband’s delinquencies ; and suffers death with him, 
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as his dependant, fur crimes in which she could have no moral particivation. The 
’ 


natural death of her husband gives her over to the family, who, to recover the | 
money expended in her purchase, may resell her to the hig est bidder ; while her 

own is very frequently the work of her own hand. Suicide, it is asserted, is of 

frequent occurrence among the Chinese females of tne lowest classes ; and well 

may they seek death, to whom, from the cradle to the tomb, life holds forth uot 

one solitary good.—Lady Morgan's Woman and her Master. 
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We have no later intelligence from Europe. 





Emigration.—A thirst for migrating to distant countries has recentlv manifest- 
ed itself in Great Britain to an extent that has scarcely existed since the early 
settlement of the North American continent. The scenes of the early part of 
the seventeenth century are revived—and bustle and farewell takings pervade al- 
most every seaport of the United Kingdom. The spirit of enterprize is up, 
Comyanies are forming, headed by capitalists, and people of family, rank, and 
affluence, are leaving their native land and bending their course to distant shores. 
To the United States and the North Aimerican colonies crowds are flocking, but 
the remoter countries of Australia ard New Zealand, appear to attract the 
largest portion of public attention, and will receive the greatest benefit in con- 
sequence. All this is doubtless caused by the excess of population, the want of 
employment, and the desire which all mankind feel to better their present condi- 
tion, and to make future provision for their offspring. 

Of all the El Dorados that now present themselves to the ardent imaginations 
of the British people, none seems to engross more attention than New Zealand. 
Large bodies have already proceeded thither, and others are in haste to follow ; 
the natives, fierce as they are, have been conciliated, and settlements are already 
formed. ‘Twelve hundred adventurers proceeded to those beautiful, healthy, and 
fertile islands last year, and a newspaper, called the New Zealand Gazette, has 
been established in London, to give effect to the proceedings of the company. 

But New Zealand at this moment excites public attention from other causes 
than as a mere place of emigration. France has thought proper to turn her at- 
tention to this quarter, for the purpose of establishing a penal colony—or in other 
words, for creating a French Botany Bay ina British islaud—for the New Zealand 
groupe was discovered by Captain Cook, and was formally taken possesssion of 
by that intrepid navigator, since which it has ever been considered as among 
the legitimate dependencies of England, more especially since the establishment 
of the colonies in Australia and Van Dieman’s land. The nucleus of the French 
colony has already sailed from Rochfort, and is now proceeding to its destination. 
We have made these explanations lecause the subjeet is one of general interest, 
and because we shall without doubt have frequent cause to revert to it hereafter. 

The extracts we have made from the London papers to-day, will show with 
what alarm the people, interested in the new colony view the proceedings of the 
French government. The great meeting of the merchants, bankers, ship own- 
ers, and others, held at Guildhall on the 15th ult., proclaimed loudly their discon- 
tent of the Gallic intrusion, and more especially the scheme of forming a felon 
colony so closely in contact with the free and respectable settlements in course 
of establishment by Great Britain. 

The extraordinary feature in this affair isthe inexplicable conduct of the Bri- 
tish ministers, who appear as advocates of the French proceedings. That 
evil genius of the British colonies, Mr. Stephen, has drawn up a paper in dispa- 
ragement of the British rights, and of course, by implication, in favour of the claim 
of France. From Mr. Stephen nothing surprises us, for scarcely ever did that 
person pen a public document which did not contain something inimical to British 
interests. Let it be remembered that he, in his examination before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, avowed the opinion that all colonies were and must 
be inherently disloyal to the father land. But from Lord John Russell we expect 
better things, and we look with anxiety for his explanation in Parliament,w hich the 
next arrivals will probably bring us. In the meantime, we commend the extracts 
we have made, to the attention of our readers. 





THE DUKE OF SUSSEX AND LADY CECILIA UNDERWOOD. 

The English journals so generally and so frequently allude to the affair of the 
Duke of Sussex’s marriage with Lady Cecilia Underwood, recently created Du- 
chess of Inverness, that it may be proper to bestow a few words on the subject. 
It must he remembered that when the Duke of Gloucester, brother to King Geo. 
III married one of the Ladies Waldegrave, the alliance was so unpalatable both 
to the Royal family and to the country, that an act was passed rendering it ille- 
gal thence‘orward for any descendant of his Majesty, George II., whether male 
or female, to marry without the previous consent of his Majesty, his heirs, &c., 
This law has been in force ever since, and so it still continues. Nevertheless, in 
contravention of it, the Duke of Sussex married Lady Augusta Murray at Rome, 
in 1793, and subsequently re-married her in London, according the ritual of the 
Church of England. Of course the marriage was set aside, and the 
children, the present Sir Augustus and Mdlle. D'Este, were pronounced illegi- 
timate, in which condition they are still considered. Lady Augusta, under the 
Hanoverian title of Countess de Ameland, conferred upon her by his Majesty 
George III., married again, and died in the year 1830. Since then, and with the 
recollection of the former repudiation before him, his Royal Highness is under- 
stood to have married the Lady Cecilia Underwood, widovw of the late Sir George 
Buggins, but who has taken the name of Underwoad under the sign manual of 
his late Majesty King William IV. 

The recent elevation of Lady Cecilia to the highest rank in the®peerage, and 
the countenance which her Majesty is pleased to bestow on the new Duchess, 
gives reason for belief that the Royal sanction will be given, and the marriage 
will either be legalized under it, or a re-marriage will take place. On this ac- 
count the Duke of Sussex applies to Parliament for an increase of allowance, 
an unpalatable and we think an unjustifiable application, as his Royal Highness 
has at present an income allowed him equal to that of any other of the royal bro- 
thers, and it must be observed that they are and have been matricd many years. 
There secms there‘ore no claim for so partial a distinction, and it is probable that 
parliament will pause before creating such an innovation. The Duchess has 
a considerable income arising from the bequest of her late husband, and His 
Royal Highness participates in the honorable offices in gift of the crown, which 
are not unattended with emolument. The Duchess of Inverness is one of the 
daughters, issue of the marriage oi the late Earl of Arran with a Miss Underwood. 





The last accounts from England inform us, that in the registratives, in the 
municipal elections, «and in short, in every case where the popular feeling has 
been recently tested, a decided change has been indicated in favour of conser- 
vative principles. In very many of the towns and cities the corporation officers 
have been changed—the radicals and whigs being set aside, and conservatives 
elected to fill their places. To such an extent has this proceeded, that it is now 
admitted on all sides that if a general election were to take place, a conservative 
House of Commons would be returned.—We do not see this opinion disputed 
any where. But as the septennial act is still in existence, and the present term 
has three years unexpired, it is somewhat probable that -he cabinet will hold to- 
gether during that period, unless some unexpected circumstance turns up which 
shall put a period to its miserable existence. The influence of the ministers a; 
court is still undiminished, consequently the Queen cannot be expected to dis 
solve the House, and they have, as our private letters intimate, resolved to stick to 


office so long as they have a majority of even one vote! 





By the Eben Preble and the Leheigh from Canton, we have accounts to the 
2d Feb. The blockade had been raised by the British ships, in consequence of 
the Chinese having given up Capt. Gribble whom they held as a hostage un il 
the sailor was surrendered who is supposed to have killed a Chinese in an affray. 
in other respects the intelligence is not essentially changed. But even this con 
cession on the part of these haughty longtails is a good omen, and gives earnest 
that when the British expedition arrives, matters will Le accommodated 





CATHERWOOD’S PANORAMAS. 
The new Panoramas introduced at the Prince Street Gallery, have already te- 
came popular, and well they are entitled to be so: the subjects being not only 


| Interesting as views, but replete with considerations of more important nacure. 


| As they are well worthy the attention of strangers from whatever quarter they 
may arrive here, we shall make a brief and hasty description of them, assuring 
our readers that no description is at all adequate to convey a correct idea of the 
views themselves. 

Rome, Ancient and Modern.—“ The city of the Seven Hills,—the Eternal 
City” cannot be surveyed with the eye, nor thought of in the mind, without con- 
veying a flood of sensations all peculiar to the subject. With what history does 
It not connect itself! With what institutions, manners, refinements, learning, 
does it not associate itself? Rome! She was the most constant theme of our 
school days, and she has been mixed up in all the deeper cogitations of men’s 
minds in riper years. And this Rome, somewhat of what it was, and the greater 
part of what it is, may be taken in at a single coup d'wil with all the fidelity and 
extent of view that could be experienced from the Capitul itself, from whence 
indeed the views are taken. But how can we enumerate the myriads of objects 
connected with classic and historic recollections! 'The mind is lost in the vast 
abundance of the noble temples, and other public erections, the surrounding and 
the distant scenery, all of which carry us back to the times which captivated our 
earliest attention, and remain treasured in our memories through the whole of 
life's checquered existence. We see the country of the Latins, of the Sabines, 
of Alba, of the Equi, the Volsci, the seven hills themselves covered with human 
art, the beauteous Tivoli, the remains of heathen temples, modern ones in all the 
splendour that art and religion can bestow, the magnificent triumphal arches, the 
stupendous Coliseurc, the remains (!) of Rome’s ancient forum, the Via Sacra, 
ancient baths those scenes of luxury and magnificence, the “ yellow Tiber” it- 
self, the Tarpeian Rock, St. Perer’s and Tur Vatican, the Pantheon, the va- 
rious Palazzi of the Italian nobles, containing works of art which are the envy 
of the world, the Capitoline hill so replete with patriotic incidents, the Pantheon, 
with its thousand works of art, the Gallery cf Statues,—we might go on with the 
catalogue, still adding to its interest, and yet fall infinitely short of the details be- 
longing to a city which cannot fall. The innumerable conflicting sensations 
which crowd upon the mind in the course of an hour's visit to this remarkable 
scene, leave the spectator in a mazy dream, and it is not until repeated returns 
to the spot, and a gradual familiarity w:th its various localities, that one can re- 
alize the notion of having seen “ Rome as it is.” That it will be a popular sight 
is evident, and indeed it is hard to imagine the arrival of a stranger into this city 
who neglects or debars himself an examination of Imperial Rome. 

Bay of Islands, New Zealand.—W ere the scenery alone of this charming Pa- 
norama to be the object of consideration, it would be sufficient justification of the 
artist for selecting this subject for exhibition. The essentials of a fine landscape 
are here so tastefully combined, and so admirably proportioned, that the coup 
d’eil would give notions of a terrestrial paradise. But the intercourse with the 
islands among which it is situated has of late so largely increased, the excellence 
of its harbor for shipping has been so greatly experienced, and the project of co- 
lonizing and improving these is now so warmly taken up, that, on all these ac- 
counts, the Bay of Islands is a view that must command the attention both of 
philanthropists and admirers of nature. 

Situated in a delightfully temperate climate, at about 35 deg. S. latitude, in 
the midst of the great Pacific Ocean, the waters of which subdue the great ex- 
tremes of either heat or cold, this bay may almost be said to enjoy a perpetual 
spring. It is spacious and affords anchorage for a large number of vessels of 
heavy burthen. The whalers put in there for water, provisions, wood, 
&c., and they can find the prey of which they are in pursuit, nearly at the very 
mouth of the bay. The artist in painting the scenery which we are compelled 
to believe faithfully correct, has been careful to introduce as much as possible of 
a local nature, and indicative of the habits and customs of the natives. 

In a valley, near the shore, is a neat and simple missionary station; on a rock 
facing the mouth of the Bay is Mr. Marsden the Missionary, preaching to cer- 
tain natives ; to the right is a deep Bay in which there are at anchor an English 
ship of war, and several American whalers ; still further, to the right, but in the 
foreground, are two natives preparing the Fern root for food: near them are na- 
tive huts and slave huts, at the entrances oi which are women making mats, 
men performing the operation of tattooing, warriors in all the grace and dignity 
of savage personal carriage ; in the distance are war canoes, each capable of 
holding a hundred men, and there is also an English ship receivmg spars. A 
native store or shop is a curious spectacle exhibited in the picture ; near it area 
group of dancers, a musician, a chief, &c. and finally a Taboo store. 

The perspective in almost every direction is beautiful, and the view extensive. 
All is done with the care which characterises the performances uf Mr. Burford, 
and we are here offered both a highly pleasing and very instructive picture of the 
‘“‘ Bay of Islands.” 

Birds of America —The 10th number of Mr. Audubon’s work has just ap- 
peared; It contains the following subjects :—1. White-bellied Swallow; 2. 
Cliff Swallow ; 3. Barn and Chimney Swallow; 4. Violet-green Swallow; 5. 
Bank Swallow. These five plates, the number contained in each emission, pose 
sess all the excellence of their predecessors and are accompanied by the usual 
eloquent and fervid letter-press descriptions for which the author is so celebrated. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have republished “ Colin Clink,” a novel by Charles 
Hooton. It originally appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany in numbers, where it at- 
tracted corsiderable attention. It is a very agreeable work to read in warm wea- 
ther. 

We are indebted to Mr. Disturnell, 124 Broadway, for a valuable work on in- 
ternal improvement. It is a full and accurate account of the ‘* Canals and Rail- 
roads of the United States,” illustrated with several excellent maps ; the whole 
compiled by Mr. H. 8. Tanner. It is an octavo vol. of 260 pages, and we re- 
commend it strongly to all those who feel an interest in the welfare and pros- 











perity of this country. 
NEW BRUNSWICK—EMIGRATION. 
Extract of a letter from St. Johns, N. B. 
To the Editor of the Albion :— 

“The Act authorising a sale of land to the “ North American Colonial Asso. 
ciation of Ireland,” passed the Provincial Parliament during the recent session. 
It grants power to the Executive to sell to the Association by private sale, a 
tract or tracts of land not exceeding one hundred thousand acres in the whole, in 
blocks not exceeding thirty, nor less than five thousand acres, at three shillings 
currency per acre. One-third to be paid down, one-third in three } ears, 
and one-third in six years. with interest. Three per cent of each tract to be 
cleared and cultivated in three years from the date of purchase, and three per 
cent each three years thereafter, until five per cent is cleared and in cultivation. 
One in every eight lots, of one hundred acres each, to be actually settled by an 
emigrant, introduced into the Province by the Association in the five years [I 
trust these terms will be acceptable to the Association, and that their operations 
will be carried on upon a large scale—certain I am that they will be highly pro- 
fitable to themselves and advantageous 














T. GEORGE HOTEL, 61 Broadway. New York.---The undersigned, | neg for the 
liberal support he has received since he assumed the management o} the Sans Souci, 
and ever anxious to deserve a continuance of the — favor, has, under the advice of 
many of the patrons of the establishment, decided upon the adoption of the name of the 
st. George Hotel, on and after the first day of June next, as bemmg one more generally 
known and more easily remembered and understood than the title which the house has 
hitherto borne. 

In adopting the title of the St. George Hotel, the undersigned pledges himself to the 
public that they will at all times find at his establishment that comfort, quiet, cleanli- 
ness and respectability which form the characteristics of the best London hotels, and 
which it will be his constant care and ambition to emulate, — 

The proprietor would take the present occasion further to inform the public that ma- 
ny improvements in the establishment, suggested by his experience, have recently been 
made, and will soon be perfected, and that he has carefully revised his list of prices and 
placed the St. George Hotel — such a footing as will ensure to its patrons every 
comfort and luxury combined, at @:ch reasonable terms as cannot fail to give satisfae- 
tion. ; A. HINCKLEY. Proprietor. 
May 30-It. a a ee 

Gentleman who has had several years’ experience in teaching Music and drawing 

in some of the first families in New York, is desirous of obtaining board in a gen- 
tee! private family, where part of his time would be devoted to rhe instruction of the fa- 
mily, in the above accomplishments, asan equivalent. A note addressed H. B. A. 65 
Murray street, will meet immediate attention. ma 30-1 








AN ENGLISH LADY, having two hours of the day disengaged, wishes to devote them 
to giving lessons in Music, French, Italian, Spanish, and Drawing. The best refer- 
ences offered. Address Miss D. Albion Office. 20-3% 
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COME AND WANDER WITH ME. 
The Lay of the Gypsey, composed by Auber. New York, Published by’ Hewitt and Jaques, 239 Broadway. 


May 30, 
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All the wild flowers bloom in their beauty for me, | But I know them by name, and in knowing them love. For my heart yearneth then for the summer to come, 
And for me all the birds carol forth in their glee, O! there’s nothing I dread but the winter's dark sky, And the tent which shall then be the Gypsey’s dear home. 
Not a bird, tree, or flow’r, lives in forest or grove, | When the leaves are all gone and the snow flakes drift by, Do ye love the green fields, &c. 
EPOARD. Two gentlemen and their wives, or four gentlemen, may be comforiably , TENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Orders received at the office, 150 Fulton | +» pmoval, cs ctmar, ef Wow Mend Srest, Landen, Sivgeniite andde 
B accommodated with entire or partial board in a spacious house, Xituated in ‘Bro - street. F ma 16-tf. ye wth ne med pte meat, ot FSSa enech antes in this cit ,, frown No. 


way, between Leonard and Franklin streets. For particulars address Z. at this office. 


OACH-HOUSE AND STABLE TO LET.---A capital Coach-house, with proper offi- 

ces, a three stall stable, and loft over all, the whole in good repair, and situated at 
the rear of No. 356 Broadway, where the terms may be known, and possession given 
mmediately. ma 2-tf 








JOHN KNIGHT HAMILTON, 
L= of Myvannon Estate, deceased.---The attention of the heirs of the above named 
pare, has been called by the publication, in the Dublin Monitor of the 14th Decem- 
ber, , of an editorial extract from an “ American paper” without furnishing the name, 
or address of that paper. Should this meet the eye ofits editor, or of any one acquainted | 
with ay heoye » and state, in which Mr. Hamilton resided, he will greatly oblige by fur- 
nishing that information to the heirs, through the Editors of the National Gazette, Phila- 
delphia. May 9-4t. 
O BE SOL.D.---That most desirable and very eligibly situated propert »KuOWn us ine 
‘Milbank Farm,’ with Dwelling house, 4 tery Guibanem, Orchard, Garden, &c. da. 
within a mile of the flourishing village of Ancaster, where there is a Presbyterian and an 
Episcopal Chureh and an excellent Seminary---17 miles from Brantford and 7 miles from 
amilton, containing 420 acres of very superior land ; comprisin 
Lot No. 42, 2nd Concession, Ancaster, 200acres. West half of lot 42, 2d Concession 
Ancaster, 117 acres. Partof Lots No. 41 and 42, 3d concession, Ancaster, 1}03acres. 
The above very valuable property will be sold entire or in portions to suit purchasers. 
The Macadamised road bounds it on the south, and it is intersected by the road leading to 
Cosseiown and the Jersey settlement. 
Also to be sold—Brockholm Lodge, 
The residence ofthe subscriber, near the village of Ancaster, containing 100 acres, and 
adjoining the above farm. A large quantity of the above lands are in a high state of culti- 
vation, with a goud house, barn, stables, outhouses, &c. &c., suitable for the immediate 
residence of any gentleman wishing to purchase. 
Pear Mo to be made to T. O. Porter,Esq., Albion Office, New York, Alexander Fergu- 
son, ., Montreal, Jas. Browne, Esq., Toronto, Rich. Beasley, Brockholm Lodge. 
ma. 16-3t. “ite ROBT. W. SUTER. 
A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
quasars ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—The efficacy of the abov 
tions having been fully tested by the most eminent Medical practitioners it 
England, they are now offered with full confidence to the people of the United Statesa 
the most valuable and important application that has ever been discovered for the cure 
of all cutaneous and muscular diseases. The cerates are prepared in five different com 
binations e y adapted to the relief of those diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary powers. Its general properties are stimulant 
absorbent, and counter irritant, combined with powerful healing qualities, and although 
most effectual in its immediate character, is, in its composition, purely mnocent, and 
being an External Application guarantees that in no case can it be injurious. The Ce- 
rates and Liniment constitute rapid and effectual remedies for Rheumatism, Gout,Lum- | 
. sis, Tic Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Swellings, Chilblains, | 
Chapped hands and Lips, Swelled Face and Gums, Deafness, Biles, Tumors, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Ulcers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Ery- 
sipelas, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Seaid Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and | 
Bunions, External Inflamation of all kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 























Assorted packages are put up for families remote from Medical advice, also | 


for Schools and other large Establishments. The attention of the Shippin 
earnestly solicited to the inestimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these pre- 

afford in the diseases and accidents to which Sea-faring men are unavoidably 
Slsmtiges Southerners will also find these medicines of incalculable advantage on their 


interest, is 


The Cerates and siaenont with reste. ol J ane unaffected by time or climate. 
| are made up in xes of four sizes, 37 1-2, 87 1-2, $1,50 and $3,50 each 
The oe in bottles of three sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each, to be oad at 157 
ore ent J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. , 

’ FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION 

Ge. LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 
sufferin under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 


eminen » the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with ‘its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 


graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations which 
under various p ttles its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar. 
ticle has the name and address of the proprictor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Qneen-street, 
Siscosite, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 

closed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “ The Theory of Beau- 
ae ba es | pals # =. ore spurious. 

t y all respect ‘erfumers and Medicine Venders i inci iti 
of the Union, in wt - er as ge 
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LASSICAL SCHOOL.---An Episcopal Clergyman, situated in a healthy part of the 

country, is willing to receive a few boys into his family to be educated with his own 
son. The situation is easy of access, being within two hours reach, by steamboat, of 
New York---is remarkable for its salubrity, and is entirely removed from all temptations 
toimmorality and vice. Terms $150 per annum payable aoay tend in advance for board- 
ing, tuition, washing, &c., no extras, except $5 per annum for cot and mattress, which 
the student may avoid by furnishing his own. 

These very moderate terms the advertiser is able to adopt from the circumstance of 
his residing on his own property, from which he derives his fuel and many of the neces- 
saries of life ata very limited cost. He pledges himself that the very best instruction in 
the Latin, Greek and English languages and all the other branches of a course prepara- 
tory to admission into college, shall be given to thuse committed to his care. For refer- 
ences &c., apply at this office. i ma 16-3t. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. | 
TS Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, i249 tons, | 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for.the year 1840, as follows :— 
From Bristo From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October 8th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state rooins | 
greatly enlarged. 








The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 


wines, &c, as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


~ BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 


Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts | 


R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 
From New York. 
Ist December, 1840 
Ist April, 
Ist July, 


From London. 
Ist January, Ist March, 
Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist October, 


Ist February, 
Ist June, 
Ist September, 


The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon | 
‘ 


600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
> An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


call. 


mar 28 tf 


——_——_. 





year :— ’ 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. 


and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 


Ship ERLE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 


From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 




















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8 May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July & 
lowa W. W. Pell, “ 4 “ 16, June 8] “ §&,April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8 “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten,| “ 16,March &, “ 24/jJan. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, “ 24, “ 16, July 8} “ 8 May 1, “ 16 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8 “ 24, “ 16] “ 16, « 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson; “ 16,April 8 “ 24)Feb. 1, “ 16, * 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 2, “ 16, Aug. 8] “ 8, June 1, “ 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8 “ 24, “ 16) “ I, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr 16,May 8 “ 24 Marchi, “ uw * § 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8! “ 8 July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their nackets, free of al! charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM, WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


i 
From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. | 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June | 


2u Warren street tu No. 256 Broadway, two doors above Carlton House. 
In addition to their present extensive and fashionable assortment of Jewellery and Plate, 
$ & M. will receive regularly by the Steain Vessels all the new patterns as they appear in 


London. 


ma 16-4 





t 


EMOVAL.---Charles Delveechio & Son have removed their Looking Glass and Pie- 
ture Frame Manufactory to No. 202 Broadway, three doors south of Fulton st. 


May 9-6t. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. | : ; 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


27th, of every month throughout t 
_ Ships. Masters. 


St. James, W. H Sebor, 


Montreal, S. B. Griffing, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, 
Mediator, Champlin, 
Wellington, D Chadwick, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, 


Philadelphia, 
Samson, 
President, 
Ontario, 
Toronto, 


| Westminster, 


E. E. Morgan, 
R. Sturgis, 

J. M.Chadwick 
{H. Huttleston, 
|R. Griswold, 
G. Moore, 





are of the best description. 
for each adult, and children half 


| Neither the captain nor owners of these 


cels, or packets, sent by them, un 
to 


able and experienced navigators. 
The price of ¢ 


he year, viz :— 


Days of Sailing from New 


| York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 


Days of Sailing from 


York. London. 
| Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
“« 10, “10, “ 110i * 9 * % “a 
«“ 2, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 11 * H * H * 
“ 10, “ 10, “ 10 “ 27, “ 27, “ q7 
“« 90, “ 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
March 1, July 1, Nov. 2} “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
; “ a. * * SLY S.. * A eS 
| « 90, “* 20, “ 20May 7%, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “% 17, “ J7 
s B * “Mm * “ oF “ OT 


“ 20, “ 


price, 


on,“ 90'June 7, Oct. 7° Feb. 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
Great cure will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
abin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
without wines and liquors of any description. 
packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 


7 


less regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
JOHN. GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co, 134 Front st 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 


month ; the ships to succeed each 


Ships. Captains. 


| Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, 








Virginian, Higgins, 
New York, W.C. Barstow, 
Roscius, J. Collins, 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, 
Independance, |Wortman, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, 

| Oxford, J. Rathbone, 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer, | 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, 5 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson, 
S. Whitney, Thompson, 

| Columbus, Croppr, 

Sheridan, Depeyster, 
South America, |Bailey, 


G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 
Tnited States, \J. G. Fisher, 
England, |B. L. Waite, 
Garrick, 
Europe, 





A. C. Marshall, 





other in the following order, viz :— 





Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
‘ork. Liverpool. 

July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7j|Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 
.. *. “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muy 
“ 9, “ 19, “ 19 * } or q “ 
“ 25, “ 25, “ 95 “ 13, “ 13, “ 

Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April li * @& “* 1, © 
“ 7, “ 7 “ 7 “ 25, “ 25, “ 
“mm ¢* & “ 13.O0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 
“ 19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7, “ Z> “ 
“ 25, “ 25. “a 25 “ 13, “ 13, “oe 

Sept.1, Jan. 1, May } “1, “ 19, “* 
“ 7, “ q, “ 9 “ 25, “ 25, “ 
“1m, * 3, “ 13.Nov. 1, March 1, July 
“ 19, “ 19 “ 19 “ 7, “ 7, “ 
“ 25, “ 25, “ Q5 “ 13, “ 13, “ 

Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June i} “ 19, “ 19, “ 
a . 29 See 
em * “ 2!Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 

“ ‘ 


} « 19, “ 19 


|A. 8S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ % 


, 
Nov. 1, Mar. 1 


“ 19 9% . 7, o 
a “ f “ 43, “ 13, “ 
, day. 3° BW. tae. 


25 
1 
7 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el..gant accommoda- 


and from Liverpool to New York 


Neither the captains nor owners of these 


| 
| 
| tions for passengers 
} 


at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 


cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of — ~ — oe age 1 land 
Agents for ships Oxford, N Arnerica. Europe, Columbus, South America, Englan 
az ps Oxford, North " Co., or ©. H MARSHALL, N.Y.” 


S. Whitney, and Cambridge, 
| Agents for ships Patrick Henry, 


Agents for ships Shakspe 


GOODHUE & 
BARING, BR‘ 


ITHERS & Co., Liverpool 


Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Cco., Liverpool. 


are, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 


WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. _ 


WM, & 


Garrick, 
COLLINS & Co., New York. 
JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 


The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 


ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 
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